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Significant 


Humanism Opposed to 
Mechanism and Socialism 
R. H. TAWNEY 
in “Equality” 


Humanism is the antithesis, not of 
theism or of Christianity—for how can 
the humanist spirit be one of indiffer- 
ence to issues that have been, for two thou- 
sand years, the principal concern and in- 
spiration of a considerable part of hu- 
manity?—but of mechanism. Its essence 
is simple. It is the attitude which judges 


the externals of life by their effect in 
assisting or hindering the life of the 


spirit. It is the belief that the machinery 


of existence—property and material 
wealth and industrial organization, and 


the whole fabric and mechanism of social 
institutions—is to be regarded as means 
to an end, and that this end is the growth 
towards perfection of individual human 
beings. 

The humanist spirit, like the religious 
spirit, is not, indeed, indifferent to these 
things, which, on their plane, are 
obviously important; but it resists their 
encroachment upon spheres which do not 
belong to them. It insists that they are 
not the objects of life, but its instruments, 
which are to be maintained when they 
are serviceable, and changed when they 
are not. Its aim is to liberate and culti- 
vate the powers which make for energy and 
refinement; and it is critical, therefore. 
of all forms of organization which sacri- 
fice spontaneity to mechanism, or which 
seek, in the name of economic efficiency 
or of social equality, to reduce the variety 
of individual character and genius to a 
drab and monotonous uniformity. 


Some Women Will 
Put Up With Everything 
sary? 
of Punch 


Who else would have put up with my 
queer health, frequent changes of pro- 


fession, wayward finance and flirtations? 
And I might have been a nice orderly 


citizen, with a top hat and investments, 
eatching the 8.20 every morning till I was 
forty or fifty, and thereafter the 9.15. I 
might have retired to Muswell Hill, a 
knight as likely as not. And how you'd 
have hated it! 

If we have had some dark times, what 
good times we have had! Twenty-five 
years together and never a single day 
without a serious difference of opinion 
on politics, religion, art, conduct, the rela- 
tive yirtues of your sex and mine... 
surface differences readily resolved by 
vehement, candid talk. 

I think I ean say ‘we've both 
which is a rare accomplishment. And 
we've always managed to keep a roof over 
our heads: And above all the dearest and 
stanchest of friends friends in 


lived; 
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Sentiments 


common and friends apart ... after the 
fashion of modern spouses. And we've 
made “time to stand and stare” 
together. And found beautiful things to 
Stare at. ..... Thank yougs. . “my very 
dear. 


Finally, 
“What’s the Use?” 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 


in The Christian Advocate 


Unemployment strikes down the moral 
stamina and backbone of the victims. Men 
will not stand quietly by and allow their 
children to starve. They will rob and 
steal, and, when a step such as this is 
once taken, it becomes easy to develop 
new habits and new modes of living. With- 
out doubt, this depression will add thou- 
sands to those who now commit crime 
against property. To-morrow we _ shall 
reap that which is being sown to-day. 

Most of the tramps and hoboes who 
infest both the large cities and the coun- 
try waysides can thank enforced unem- 
ployment for giving them a start into the 
wandering life they are now enjoying. 
Personal demoralization follows  inevi- 
tably in the wake of inability to get a 
job. Men after several attempts to find 
employment lose capacity to make a good 
case with a new prospective employer. 
Each defeat weakens them for the next 
attempt. Finally many say, ‘‘What’s the 
use?” and after that join the army of the 
unemployable. Men desert their wives and 
families, particularly if they feel assured 
that the family will be cared for. 

It is difficult to see what will break 
down moral standards, disrupt family life, 
cause children to become delinquents, 
force women and children into work and 
increase crime more effectively than un- 
employment. 
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The Strife 
Testifying To Unity 
ki T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


In a sermon before The League 

of Nations Assembly, Geneva 
Among classes, the strife that divides 
testifies to the unity which underlies it. 


When the oppressed rise against the op- 
pressors, life is testifying to its oneness. 


in both. The protest of the down-trodden 
rises from the more or less vague con- 
sciousness that they are of one blood with 
those who keep them down. The fight may 
ostensibly be for conditions of life; in 
reality it is for life itself, for the recog- 
nition of essential manhood. Those at the 
bottom are agitating because they belong 
to one family with those at: the top—they 
fight against them because they are one 
with them, and the truth is unrecognized. 
With its recognition will come peace, and 
not until then. 

If we look at nations, the same is true. 
The war that rent the world proyed 
nothing so surely as the unity of the 
world, and all the troubles that followed 
it prove the same thing. This is the truth 
that is being driven into the minds of all 
the peoples to-day. I say driven advisedly, 
for many, who would not recognize it as 


a spiritual fact, nor accept its moral 
obligations, will be forced, are being 
forced, to find it through economic 
necesssity. 
Faith is 


Heroism of Intellect 
CHARLES H. PARKHURST 


in a sermon 


Standing upon the shores of Spain, 
Columbus reasoned upon the driftwood 
borne in on the western tide, but there 
was a million times more in his conclusion 
than there was in the driftwood. His 
winged thought had reached the great 
West before the Santa Maria weighed 
anchor in Palos. Faith discovered America 
and made Columbus more royal than the 
crowned heads of Europe. Faith is the 
heroism of intellect. Nothing would ever 
have been done in the world if before the 
deed the doer had waited to calculate all 
the elements in the case and compute all 
the contingencies. Every great effect and 
grand discovery begins as an inspired 
guess. The best things have not been 
reasoned out, but conjectured. As some 
one has said, “Newton’s passage from a 
falling apple to a falling moon was a leap 
of the imagination”. Such an imagination 
as that of Columbus or Newton is but 
another name for faith ablaze. My friend, 
if you have not faith-power enough to 
outrun your thought, you will not have 
deed-power enough to overtake your 
thought. Faith is mind at its best, its 
bravest, and its fiercest. Faith is thought 
become poetry, and absorbing into itself 
the soul’s great passions. Faith is in- 
tellect carried up to its transfigurement. 
The power of grand living and superb 
doing is-.all in it. 
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How Servetus Started Unitarianism 


Four hundred years ago he wrote two books, which exposed the weakness of the 
doctrine of the Trinity and broke a path for further criticism which did not 


present year of 1931-382 Unitarianism, 

regarded aS a movement more or less 

distinct from the rest of Protestant- 
ism, completes the fourth century of its 
history. For it was in 1531 and 1532 that 
Michael Servetus published the two little 
books to which, as their source, we may 
trace all those streams of anti-Trinitarian 
thought that began in the first quarter- 
century of the Reformation, continued in 
Poland and Transylvania, and connected 
by an unbroken current of history, have at 
length, though greatly modified in the 
course of time, issued in modern Unita- 
rianism. I refer to the first two works of 
Servetus, his “De Trinitatis Erroribus”, 
published in 1531, and its sequel, “Dialogi 
de Trinitate”’, published in 1582. It is 
true that at about the same time, if not 
even a little earlier, other thinkers from 
the Anabaptist wing of the Reformation 
had published mild attacks upon this doc- 
trine-—Mairtin Cellarius or Borrhaus, 
Johannes Campanus, and Hans Denck, to 
mention no more—but their criticisms 
were hardly more than casual, and their 
writings do not appear to have been 
widely read or to have had deep or per- 
manent influence. Servetus’s works on the 
other hand were an intensive, trenchant, 
and sustained criticism upon the doctrine 
in its received form, they attracted 
marked attention and roused intense op- 
position in their own time, and they 
stimulated tendencies of thought which 
have not ceased to this day. 


Revolutionary Experience 


A few words should be said about the 
author himself. Miguel Serveto alias 
Reves, to give his name in its proper 
form, was born in 1511 in Spain, and 
until twelve or fourteen years of age he 
lived in the little village of Villanueva, 
some sixty miles northeast of Saragossa, 
where the traveler may still see his 
father’s house, and in the neighboring 
church an altar-piece erected by his fam- 
ily. He was brought up a devout Catholic, 
and is thought to have been at first de- 
signed for the priesthood. Diverted in- 
stead to the law, he went to study in the 
University at Toulouse, and here, in the 
early days of the Reformation, when the 
subject of deepest popular interest was 
theology, he made his first acquaintance 
with the Bible. It was a revolutionary 
experience, All the religion he had thus 


I: may fairly be claimed that in the 


stop where he stopped 
EARL MORSE WILBUR 


THE REGISTER is publishing the fol- 
lowing notable article from the recog- 
nized historian of Unitarian origins in 
pursuance of a resolution of the re- 


cent Biennial Conference in Phila- 
delphia. 
far been taught was in form of des- 


iceated theological dogmas, central and 
chief among them the Trinity and the 
Deity of Christ, stated and defended in 
abstruse terms of scholasticism. These 
dogmas raised many hard points, and led 
to endless hair-splitting discussions which 
led nowhere. Theologians trifled with 
them, pointed out reasons for not be- 
lieving them, and insisted that they must 
be accepted only upon faith in the au- 
thority of the Church. To Jews and Moors 
they offered insuperable obstacles to ac- 
cepting the Christian religion. 


Not an Anti-Trinitarian 


the primitive Christianity of the 
New Testament, Servetus now found a 
totally different religion, centering in a 
historical person, a loving human being, 
Jesus Christ. Those who would acknowl- 
edge him as God’s Son, believe in him, 
and follow his precepts and example, 
might feel sure of eternal salvation. This 
was his thrilling discovery, and to make 
this simpler form of Christian faith 
known to the world he now made the main 
object of his life. The Catholic Church 
might be hopeless, but Protestantism had 
not yet matured its system of doctrine, 
and might be converted to this simple 
view in place of the scholastic doctrine of 
the Trinity. Servetus was disappointed, 
however, in his efforts to convert the 
leaders of the Reformation in the cities 
of the upper Rhine, and hence he sought 
a wider audience by publishing his book. 
He was but twenty years old, and with 
the conceit of youth he felt sure that men 
had only to read his argument in order 
to be convinced by it. 

Be it remembered that Servetus was 
not an anti-Trinitarian; and that his pur- 
pose in writing was not to deny the doc- 
trine but simply to call attention to the 
errors in the accepted form of it, and to 
give it a statement simpler, more scrip- 
tural, more reasonable, and more helpful 
to piety. In method he was a Biblical lit- 
eralist, knowing his Bible from cover to 
cover, and interpreting it in the main on 
sound principles, and he appealed at 


In 


every step to the authority of proof- 
texts, which he quoted in the greatest 
profusion. For secondary authority he also 
called to frequent witness the writings of 
the Anti-Nicene Fathers. 

In his first little book his main com- 
plaint against the received doctrine was 
that it is expressed in abstract terms— 
Trinity, persons, hypostases, essence, sub- 
stance—not to be found in the Bible at 
all, but invented by philosophers and by 
them foisted upon the Church, and that. 
these confuse men’s thoughts, give them 
wrong ideas of God, and repel them from 
the Christian religion. He eriticized the 
doctrine in detail, and held its absurdities 
up to scorn, adding a good measure of 
ridicule and offensive epithets as was the 
custom of his time. In place of this, he 
set forth the view of the Trinity which 
he held that the Bible does teach. Jesus 
is indeed God in a sense, and as such de- 
serves our worship, not as identical with 
the Supreme Being, but as God’s Anointed, 
endowed with the divine spirit; while the 
Holy Spirit is not a separate person at 
all, but simply the power of God working 
in man. In short, God reveals himself to 
man in three different ‘dispositions’, or 
aspects, as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 


Singular Outcome 


The teaching of his first book, and the 
manner of it, not to speak of it at further 
length, had the opposite effect from that 
intended. While the reformers who read 
it confessed to finding some good points 
in it, in the main they were repelled by 
its radical positions and by its rudeness 
of manner. It was so widely and sharply 
denounced that Servetus began to fear 
trial as a heretic, even in Protestant ter- 
ritory. He therefore proposed to publish 
a second book correcting the crudities and 
errors of the first. This was the “Dia- 
logues”. In it his manner is gentler, and 
his expressions are in more conventional 
form; but his main contention is adhered 
to and further defended, nothing of con- 
sequence is retracted, and public favor 
was by no means conciliated. His effort 
had failed, his life seemed in danger, and 
he hastily fled the country. 


Now far as it is from the doctrine 
of the Athanasian Creed, the teach- 
ing of Servetus is not Unitarianism 
nor anything like it; and it might be 
thought strange that Unitarians 
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should be asked to commemorate the 
first publication of these little books. 
Their significance for us lies in the 
fact that Servetus, in so mercilessly 
exposing the weakness of the doctrine 
of the Trinity as it had hitherto been 
taught, broke a path for further crit- 
icism, which did not stop where he 
stopped. His books circulated widely, 
and were read attentively. Especially 
in Italy they pointed out to Italian 
liberals the way for further criticism 
of the Catholic dogmas. These carried 
his thought much further than he had, 
and re-enforced his appeal to Scrip- 
ture by a further appeal to reason. 
They emigrated with their heresy to 


Poland and Transylvania where it 
presently took organized form as 
Socinianism or Unitarianism; and 


thence it at length spread, restated 
and enriched with each new genera- 
tion, to England and America. It is 
thus that Servetus, though far enough 
from being a Unitarian, may yet be 
regarded as the original ancestor of 
the Unitarians of to-day. 


It is a singular circumstance that if 
on the one hand Servetus stimulated the 
rise of Unitarian doctrine, on the other 
hand he made Protestantism more Atha- 
nasian than before. In the first fifteen 
years of the Reformation the doctrine of 
the Trinity was in a fair way to be first 
ignored and then forgotten, for want of 
clear support in the Bible to which Prot- 
estantism looked as its supreme authority. 
Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, Zwingli, had 
passed it by with hardly a mention, un- 
less to speak of it as not necessary to 
salvation. If Protestant thought had been 
left undisturbed on this head, there seems 
to be every ground for thinking that in 
a generation or two the doctrine would 
have fallen as far into the background 
as it now is among many liberal Prot- 
estants. Servetus interfered with all this. 
Confronted with his eriticism, Protestant- 
ism felt obliged either to adopt it as a 
whole, or else to reject it as a whole; 
and it could not do the former. Within a 
few years the Athanasian doctrine had 
been brought back from obscurity into 
prominence as the crucial test of ortho- 
dox belief; though it has ever since had 
to stand on the defensive among those 
whose ultimate appeal is to Scripture 
teaching. 

Servetus’s two little books were soon 
banned and became very rare; and a 
counterfeit reprint published two centu- 
ries later is also very rare. Neither can 
be found save in a few libraries; nor has 
any translation been made save of the 
former work into Dutch of the time of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. But by a happy and 
undesigned coincidence, in this very year 
of the fourth centenary, the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press has nearly ready for pub- 
lication a translation of both works, made 
by the present writer, together with an 
introduction, notes, and a brief life and 
a bibliography. It is to be hoped that the 
works thus for the first time made ac- 
cessible to modern readers, may lead to 
a revival of interest in them, and a fresh 
recognition of what we owe to their 
author. 
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Disagreement and the Doctors 


If one believes the universe indifferent, is one’s religion killed ? 


Richard W. Boynton’s friendly and 

courteous criticism in THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGisTeR of October 15 of my article of 
date September 24; but it seemed well to 
wait a while as there might be others in- 
terested and desiring to join in the dis- 
cussion, and I wished this reply to be my 
final contribution. Dr. Boynton’s reaction 
to my article is surprising. When I read 
it I exclaimed, “Who would have thought 
of that!’ It is a bit discouraging that it 
seems impossible to make a statement so 
clear that it will certainly be received as 
intended. And if one cannot make a pro- 
fessional philosopher understand, what is 
the use of discussion ! 

Nevertheless, I believe in discourse and 
will try once more. My purpose was to 
help clarify a situation and the points I 
made have not yet been met. Now Dr. 
Boynton proceeds to draw from my state- 
ments inferences which I never dreamed 
of making, but which seemed to him 
logically to follow, and he makes an ap- 
peal to the laity. On one point we differ 
widely. He seems to me to minimize, and 
I seem to him to maximize, the differences 
between humanism and theism. These dif- 
ferences I believe to be of the first im- 
portance, but I cannot bring out that fact 
more clearly than in my original article. 

Dr. Boynton is too clear-sighted and too 
friendly to charge me with the remote 
consequences which he believes to follow 
from my statements, and he calls atten- 
tion to the Preamble of the Constitution 
of the General Conference: ‘These 
churches accept the religion of Jesus, hold- 
ing in accordance with his teachings that 
practical religion is summed up in love 
to God and love to man.” It then goes on 
to say that we cordially invite to our 
working fellowship all those who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in sym- 
pathy with our spirit and practical aims. 
This is a singularly felicitous statement 


IF; is not my intention to ignore Dr. 


and I know of no one who wants to 
change it. The first clause states the 


actual fact that our churches are in gen- 
eral theistic, and the second is that our 
church is a church of the spirit and that 
our fellowship is not conditioned upon ac- 
ceptance of either humanistic or theistic 
beliefs. In all our churches, probably, 
there are fine men and women whose re- 
ligion is that of Abou ben Adhem, who 
love their fellow men but are hazy, in- 
different, or despairing as to philosophical 
and theological questions. No one that I 
know of desires to restrict any one’s lib- 
erty or to exclude anybody on doctrinal 
grounds; but the fact remains, and I can- 
not help it, nor have humanists denied it, 
that high forms of religion, the only forms 
that we are practically interested in, have 
always inyolved some conception of God. 
I have merely pointed this out and in- 
sisted upon it, and I do not think it likely 
that anything has happened to make this 
statement obsolete. 

In what I have written I have assumed 
that I was speaking to an educated and 
intelligent constituency, to men and 


women who know the difference between 
deism and theism; yet it seems that the 
distinction is not generally clear. The God 
whom the humanists reject seems, in 


many cases at least, to be the old deistic, 


external deity who has been outside the 
universe since the first Friday evening, 
but who occasionally visits it to repair the 
machinery or to interfere in individual or 
tribal life. But in a ministry of thirty 
years I have never met a Unitarian who 
held this conception. Whatever symbols 
Wwe may use, practically all worshipers 
in liberal churches are believers in the 
immanent God, “an indwelling — spirit 
pulsing through man’s quest and formulat- 
ing his ideal of good”. This immanental 
theism has much in common with panthe 
ism,—not a pantheism of the lower type 
which equates God and Nature, but the 
higher pantheism which recognizes de- 
grees of God’s presence, which sees more 
of him in living than in crystalline forms, 
more in a noble and beautiful personality 
than in an amoeba. 

I have submitted Dr. Boynton’s article 
and mine to a professional philosopher 
and one of his judgments is that a reli- 
gious humanism implies a theistic faith, 
and that the issue lies not in any conflict 
between “the shared quest for the good 
life” and the trust that the universe is 
on the side of human ideals, for to him 
these two seem mutually implicatory. He 
agrees with Bosanquet that man is greater 
than he knows himself to be and that our 
universe is also greater than man knows 
it to be; that man is not the greatest 
thing in the world but is a manifestation 
of the greatest thing; and the fault he 
finds with humanism is not so much a 
false definition of religion but a failure 
to see all that this definition implies. In 
this judgment I concur. I wonder if we 
have not here an explanation of the fact 
that humanism seems to kill some 
churches while in other cases there is a 
contrary result. In the former instances 
there is a negative attitude toward the 
positive faith in the universe that seems 
an essential element of religion. In the 
latter cases the preacher is a man of 
faith, in humanity and in its spiritual 
environment, even though his faith is im- 
plicit rather than explicit. But when this 
confidence in the cosmos is not present 
either implicitly or explicitly, when a 
chureh teaches that the universe is life- 
less and indifferent, if not positively 
hostile to our spiritual enterprise, the 
failure of thoughtful religious people to 
support it is inevitable. It is impossible 
to build a terrestrial optimism on a cosmic 
pessimism. 

Dr. Boynton says that my article 
blandly ignores the terrific problem of 
evil. It was not ignored, certainly not 
blandly, but a helpful discussion of it 
cannot be compressed within a paragraph. 
Faith in God, when sincerely held by men 
with a biological education who appreciate 
the significance of the division of animals 
into herbivora and carnivora, who are sad- 

(Continued on page 945) 
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“Give UsProofof Immortality” 


A distinguished physician replies in the affirmative 
| S. ADOLPHUS KNOPF, M.D. 


HV. GORDON KENT reproaches Dr. 
Maxwell Savage in THE CHRISTIAN 
ReecrsterR for objecting to his call- 

ing the doctrine of immortality a super- 
stition. Mr. Kent classifies man’s belief 
in a hereafter with folklore and witch- 
craft. He declines to be “anybody’s dupe’, 
quoting Frazer's ‘‘Golden Bough” and also 
Charles W. Eliot as haying pointed out 
long ago that science has given us a new 
intellectual conscience and we no longer 
moral to believe without 
evidence. 

I expected the next issues of THE Rere- 
IsTeR would contain a reply to Mr. Kent’s 


demand for proof from some prominent 


Unitarian divine. 

That I, a mere physician, untrained in 
theology, should have the temerity to 
venture to meet Mr. Kent’s demand for 
proof must seem audacious. Of course, Dr. 
Savage needs no defence for objecting to 
Mr. Kent’s denunciation of the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul as a super- 
stition. The son of Minot Savage, one of 
our greatest of Unitarian ministers and 
seers, he has not only inherited the gift 
of oratory but also the courage of his con- 
viction, but he may think it futile to 
argue with Mr. Kent. However, I feel that 
so serious a denunciation of a belief which 
is as yet by no means disproved, and char- 
acterized by Dr. Maxwell Savage as of 
“ideal value’ should not remain unchal- 
lenged. 

There are millions of people of all creeds 
and color with whom the belief in im- 
mortality is a matter of conviction as 
much as belief. Since man is a spiritual 
being, his immortality would seem self- 
evident. I wonder if this thought was not 
in the mind of Charles W. Eliot, whom 
Mr. Kent quotes as supporting his con- 
tention, when the inspired sage of Har- 
vard wrote those beautiful and comforting 
words, “I have never seen any person who 
met anxiety, pain, sorrow or death more 
calmly, more brayely, or with more resig- 
nation or more serenely than the Unita- 
rians.” Spirituality has always been the 
outstanding quality. of the great Unita- 
rians. 

Mr. Kent is not satisfied with the spir- 
itual assurance of the immortality of the 
soul but he wishes tangible proof and ir- 
refutable physical evidence. I am here re- 
minded of an episode in the life of that 
great physician-poet, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He was once approached by one 
of his students during a lecture in the 
dissection room with the following query: 
“Dr. Holmes, if there is such a thing as 
a soul please show me its location.” The 
great anatomist’s reply was, “Only a fool 
will look for the soul with a knife.” How- 
ever, let us be serious and honor an honest 
agnostic like Mr. Kent. Physicians, too, 
are not infrequently thought to be un- 
believers in things spiritual, yet I know 
for a fact that atheists or even agnostics 
one finds but rarely in the ranks of the 


medical profession. Not even the priest 
or spiritual adviser of any religion can 
have witnessed as many death scenes as 
fall to the lot of the average physician. 
It is indeed difficult to explain except by 
the spiritual theory, how, as happens so 
often, a perfectly sound mind in a dying 
body expresses the most beautiful senti- 
ments of love and devotion for those he 
leaves behind. What becomes of that 
wonderful intelligence that could express 
such divine thoughts? The witnessing of 
such scenes at the bedside of dying 
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Religion has become largely a sanction 
of what socially exists—a kind of gloss 
upon institutions and conventions. Primi- 
tive Christianity’ was devastating in its 
claims.—John Dewey. 


Russian religion is not the religion of 
the strong, but the religion of the weak. 
—John Haynes Holmes. 


If you wish to find God, serve man. 
—Romain Rolland. 


All our deepest sins are sins that we 
have not discovered.—Archbishop of York. 


Fear of what will happen if religion 
openly identifies itself with the struggle 
of the great masses of humankind 
is the most insidious factor in the decay- 
ing religious institutions of our day. 

—Raymond B. Bragg. 


patients has converted many a physician 
not only to the belief in the individual 
immortality of the soul, but also to the 
belief of the divine in man. 

The recent passing onward of that great 
inventor and benefactor of mankind, 
Thomas Alva Edison, gives a beautiful 
illustration of just such an instance which 
so often occurs between physician and 
patient. Mr. Edison was a member of no 
church. The Freethinker’s Society claimed 
him as one of its members. After Mr. 
Edison’s death, his family issued a state- 
ment explaining his religious views, and 
declaring that in his unwillingness to ac- 
eept denominational dogma, he never 
doubted that the complex universe was 
guided and directed by a Supreme Being. 
... It seems that until a few days before 
his death, Mr. Edison maintained an at- 
titude of agnosticism toward immortality, 
declaring that “no one knows’, but Dr. 
Howe, his physician, tells us that shortly 
before he died, Mr. Edison awoke as from 
a dream and looking upward with a smile 
remarked, “It is beautiful over there.” 
The doctor never questioned his famous 
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patient about the meaning of this cryptic 
sentence, and Mr. Edison never mentioned 
the subject again. 

Religious people may interpret this 
glimpse of Edison’s into the life beyond 
to their own satisfaction. The student of 
psychological and _ spiritual phenomena 
will give it another interpretation. Those 
words constitute, perhaps, one of the most 
vital messages Edison gave to the world. 
Because of their spiritual significance they 
are as important as those greatest of 
earthly gifts, light, music, and power 
which his genius bestowed upon untold 
millions of his fellow men. Hig lifelong 
friend, Henry Ford, tells us that Mr. 
Edison’s religion was an intelligent and 
hopeful one and that “he went away ex- 
pecting light, not darkness’. 

The greatest physician of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, Sir William Osler, Regius 
Professor of Medicine, Oxford, left among 
his effects the following note which he 
had penned a few days before his death: 

“Dear Friends, the harbor is nearly 
reached, after a splendid voyage with such 
companions all the way ; and my boy wait- 
ing for me.” 

His son, Lieutenant Revere Osler, had 
made the supreme sacrifice in the World 
War; Sir William was sure to meet him. 
He was convinced that physical death 
would not end his conscious individual 
existence, and I have known and know 
of many medical brethren who are even 
convinced that intelligent communication 
between those who have passed on and 
those still in the flesh is in the range of 
possibility. 

Not merely theologians like the elder 
Savage, but also great statesmen like 
Lincoln and Carl Schurz, scientists like 
Sir William Crooks and Sir Oliver Lodge 
of England, Camille Flammarion and Pro- 
fessor Charles Richet of France, and 
thousands of other highly intelligent men 
and women devoted to psychical research, 
have discovered this possibility to be a 
reality. 

Our own great psychologist, James 
Harvey Hyslop, has by psychical research 
demonstrated that there is any amount 
of physical evidence of the immortality 
of the soul and continuity of individual 
intelligent existence. 

However, neither the perusal of works 
dealing with the spiritual conception of 
the soul nor the reading of the works of 
men who have devoted their lives to 
psychical research and demonstrated by 
physical evidence the continuity of life 
hereafter, may suffice for Mr. Kent. I 
agree with him that what may be ir- 
refutable evidence to others, may not be 
evidence to him. 

To get proof for himself I can only 
advise Mr. Kent to investigate what thou- 
sands of others have done all over the 
civilized world. But to this end he must 
divest himself of all prejudice, have an 
open mind, seek diligently and above all 
unselfishly after truth. He must approach 
the task! with profound reverence, and 
deep earnestness. 

In conclusion, let me say a personal 
word. The immortality of man’s soul, the 
continued existence of his identity after 
the change called death, is no longer a 
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matter of belief with me, but a positive 
conviction or knowledge, if I may use this 
term. 

This conviction has not come to me with- 
out study and suffering, as I said in my 
closing remarks at the memorial meeting 
held at All Souls Unitarian Church in New 
York after the passing onward of my 
friend, James Harvey Hyslop. 

After weighing all the evidence, the re- 
sult of my studies has convinced me that 
there are genuine manifestations coming 
from discarnate intelligences, revealing 
what I may reverently call divine truth 
and irrefutable evidence of the immortal- 
ity of the soul. In order that I may ex- 
press what the result these many years 
of study has brought to me, I would wish 
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to use the words of Gerald Massey, feel- 
ing that this poet and thinker expressed 
it better than I possibly could, when he 
answered the query as to what the study 
of psychical phenomena and this new and 
yet old religion called spiritualism had 
done for him: “Spiritualism has done for 
me, in common with many others, such a 
lifting of the mental horizon and letting 
in of the heavens—such a formation of 
faith into facts—that I can only compare 
life without it to sailing board ship with 
hatches battened down and being kept a 
prisoner, living by the light of the candle 
on some starry night, allowed to go on 
deck for the first time to see the stu- 
pendous mechanism of the heavens all 
aglow with the glory of God.” 


A Professor in Perplexity 


This communication from Professor 
Bowen will appeal to a large number 
of readers. Three eminent Unitarian 
ministers on the invitation of THE 
REGISTER have replied to his inquiry. 


To the Hditor of THp CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR -— 


A matter is perplexing me very much 
on which I hope you can be of help. Some 
time ago a group of us organized a Sso- 
ciety for the cultivation and practice of 
Music, both among ourselyes and in the 
community. We called it the Handelian 
Association, after a great master in the 
field of music. We have held meetings 
regularly and worked very hard in the 
attempt to realize our purposes. For ex- 
ample, we have had lectures on Theodore 
Dreiser and dramatic readings of “The 
Hairy Ape”. Three of our best local 
pianists have spoken on the Five-Year 
Plan in Russia. Our leading tenor has 
given a course on What Should the British 
Government Do About India? One of our 
sopranos, who really sings very well, con- 
ducted a series of conferences on Birth 
Control. Discussions on such up-to-date 
topics as The Delusion of Sound, the Out- 
grown Ear, Science the Sane Man’s Sym- 
phony, and Vanquishing the Violin, have 
been a regular part of Our program, yet 
the community doesn’t seem musically 
more adyanced than before; in fact, I 
doubt if after all our efforts there is as 
much interest in music, as much apprecia- 
tion of its value and influence, as when 
we organized. 

Dear Mr. Editor, why is this? Is there 
anything we can do about it? Do you think 
it would help to have a series of meetings 
on Mechanism and Menckenism or on the 
Repressions of Bertrand Russell? 

I await with eagerness your reply. 

Yours in perplexity, 
C. R. Bowen. 


P.S. On looking over this, I find I 
made a mistake. It wasn’t a musical so- 
ciety we formed, but an association for 
the cultivation and practice of Religion, 
and its name was the Christian Church, 
after a great Master in the field of Reli- 
gion. But all the rest is true, very true. 
Especially is it true that the thing we 
were organized to promote has grown 
feebler and feebler, until society as a 


whole has practically ceased to reckon 
with it. What can be the reason? 
OuR. B. 


The Real Difficulty 
AUGUSTUS P, RECCORD 
First Unitarian Church, Detroit, Mich. 


While I doubt whether Professor 
Bowen expected that his letter would be 
taken as seriously, I am glad to comply 
with your request. Under the genial humor 
which the letter breathes, there is the 
hidden barb of a trenchant criticism. It is 
not the first time that the chureh has 
been accused of dabbling in so many 
things that it has neglected its specific 
task. I am convinced however that the 
analogy between religion and music is a 
bit overstrained. The Handelian Asso- 
ciation was organized for a specific pur- 
pose, the promotion of musical culture, 
and dramatic readings, political discus- 
sion and conferences upon birth-control 
are irrelevant to that purpose. In an age 
of specialization, when efficiency is the 
watchword, the church also must  spe- 
cialize. It must abandon many of the 
things which it has been accustomed to 
do and devote itself with greater single- 
ness of purpose and concentration of 
effort to the one thing to which it is com- 
mitted. It can leave the work of intel- 
lectual leadership to the university and 
the press. It can delegate much of its 
work for social betterment to secular 
agencies. It must recognize that its spe- 
cialty is religion, and that its chief task 
is the practical application of religion to 
life. Such specialization however involves 
no limitation of function or narrowing 
of seope. There is something about reli- 


gion which makes the attempt to spe- 
cialize in it different from similar at- 


tempts in other fields. It is the one thing 
that cannot be isolated and live. Cut it 
off from life and it ceases to exist. Narrow 
its interests and it begins to decline. 
Limit the range of its activity and it 
loses its power. It is only as it has free 
access to all departments of human life 
and effort that its current flows deep and 
strong. Unless it is broad enough to touch 
all departments of life it can have no 
meaning for any. Rightly interpreted it 
includes within itself every human in- 
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terest and furnishes strength and in- 


spiration to all. To it,nothing human can 


be alien. Hence the institution which 
makes religion its specialty experiences 
enlargement rather than limitation. 

We must all share Professor Bowen’s 
regret that the Christian Church in gen- 
eral and our liberal churches in particular 
have not exerted as much influence as 
they ought, but I doubt whether he has 
put his finger upon the real difficulty. In 
an age when “Things are in the saddle 
and ride mankind”, it is not easy to divert 
men’s minds from the pursuit of material 
satisfactions to the consideration of spir- 
itual realities. The days of* prosperity 
have never been the great days of the 
church. May it not be that one result of 
the present depression will be to convince 
men that they do not live by bread alone, 
that life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment? Then perhaps the church as 
the embodiment of organized religion may 
once again assume its rightful place in 
human affairs. 


To Basic Principles 
THOMAS M. MARK 
Hawes Unitarian Church, South Boston, Mass. 


I think Professor Bowen in his letter 
states certain facts concerning the Chris- 
tian church with which all of us ean 
agree. In many denominations the prophets 
and teachers have complained about the 
spiritual paralysis which has overtaken 
the people. The specialists on religion have 
given their judgment and yarious reme- 
dies have been tried, but still the life 
within the church remains in a feeble con- 
dition. In our Unitarian fellowship, where 
liberty of thought and the light of reason 
are unfettered by creed or dogma, we 
find the same anemic condition which Pro- 
fessor Bowen observes within the Chris- 
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tian church. Theists and humanists with . 


prophetic zeal have defended their special 
interpretation of religion, but I think 
there is something more important to 
be considered in this age of religious in- 
difference. What redemptive power and 
spiritual vision can we offer to the world 
that will touch the human soul with new 
loyalty and sacrifice? The objectives of 
Unitarianism have surely not been ob- 
scured in the spread of scientific knowl- 
edge and the emergence of behaviorism. 

Ignorance, superstition, intolerance, and 
indifference are just as destructive to 
human happiness and spiritual progress 
as in the times of Christ. What has our 
liberal fellowship to offer as a challenge 
to weary, sad, and disillusioned humanity ? 

Perhaps Professor Bowen and all those 
who observe the sickly condition of the 


‘church may say that there is no distine- 


tive religious message to-day. If all Uni- 
tarians would revalue and reinterpret the 
basic principles of their faith to meet the 
needs of our common life, then I hopefully 
believe we should see a revival of fervour 
and resurgence of power within the 
ehurch. 

A consecrated ministry encouraged by 
the vision and zeal of a wise and intrepid 
leadership need not grow faint in the 
challenge of to-day. Unitarianism has its 
greatest opportunity now for the spiritual 
advancement of human souls. 
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A Different Experience 
JOHN H. LATHROP 
~Ohurch of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The perplexity of your correspondent, 
C. R. Bowen, has moved me deeply. I, too, 
am a lover of music and curiously enough, 
- have made similar efforts for the spread 

of it in the community in which I happen 
to live. The results of the efforts of our 
_ organization, however, have been some- 
what different from those reported by Mr. 
Bowen, and while the topics discussed at 
our meetings have in some instances been 
identical with those of the Handelian As- 
sociation, I am compelled to believe that 
the angle of approach must have been 
quite other. For instance, when our 
pianists spoke on the “Five-Year Plan in 
Russia” they took particular pains to 
dwell upon the musical elements in the 
] Plan, reproducing for us some of the songs 
| of the Revolution, and making especially 
| evident the as yet unrecorded singing in 
| the hearts of the people. The result has 
| __ been an enthusiastic effort on the part of 
a good many in the community to discover 
whether or not a new form of music may 
be taking shape in Russia which will en- 
rich the world’s musical literature. 

Our discovery of the musical value of 
Birth Control came about in an unex- 
pected way. We have conducted among the 
less privileged classes a music school for 
5 some years. Two of our pupils who are 
brothers manifested evident talent, one 
on the violin and one on the piano. In 
order to perfect their talents we attempted 
to persuade the parents to provide these 
‘boys with instruments in their own home. 

Unfortunately, we discovered a family of 
' twelve children with such a scramble to 
supply bread and butter for them all, 
that it was impossible for them to give 
the boys the opportunity of which they are 
worthy. Since then our Society has ar- 
7 dently advocated Birth Control in the in- 
terests of furthering music in the com- 
munity, and we believe that in another 
generation the results will be evident. 

As to our discussions on such topics as 
“The Outgrown Ear’, or “Science, the Sane 
Man’s Symphony”, we have found them 
highly profitable; for it was readily shown 
that the conventional ear had such a re- 
stricted sensibility that a new ear must 
be created by man if he is to hear any- 
thing of the amazing music of the spheres 
to which science is struggling to make 
man sane enough to listen. 

I wish I might give in detail our ex- 
periences with each topic suggested. Per- 
haps you will permit me space to mention 
one more, namely, “The Repressions of 
Bertrand Russell”. We have been so ap- 
palled by the disappearance of harmony 
in the home, which ought to be the very 
nucleus of the musical life of a com- 
munity, that we have welcomed the open 
and frank discussion, even when it was 
somewhat terrifying, of ways to redis- 
cover and re-establish this harmony. The 
results of these discussions have tended to 
run counter to Mr. Russell’s repressions 
and to heighten the appreciation of mu- 
sical values of which we were fast losing 
sight. : 

In closing, may I say that we are op- 
timists enough te believe that what had 
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grown very feeble indeed now promises a 
possible new life. Our community, we dis- 
covered, had grown weary of musical 
theory alone, but now that we have tried 
to point the way toward the discovery of 
the music that is in the very structure of 
the life lived daily by the members of the 
community, the people are beginning to 
say, “Your Association is again justifying 
itself to our minds, for you seem to be 
unstopping the ears of the deaf.” Please 
do not misunderstand me, the Association 
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is not a personal affair. I am one of the 
least of its members. Far more important 
members are such groups as the Com- 
munity Chorus at Park Avenue and 34th 
Street, and the amazing Cathedral of 
Music on Riverside Drive. 


P.S.—I failed to notice Mr. Bowen’s 
postscript until I had written this com- 
munication. Perhaps he will forgive an 
error on my part in the same spirit in 
which he asks us to forgive his mistake. 


How I Became A Unitarian 


A Professor in Carolina writes 
CARL C. RICE 


was raised in a Methodist home, in 

towns of Iowa and Nebraska. When 
I was about eleven years old, I was 
brought to the “mourning bench”, along 
with other children, by an_ itinerant 
evangelist, who depicted the sufferings of 
Jesus in gruesome style, accentuated by 
the circumstances that he was himself a 
hunchback. I was placed on the church 
rolls as a probationer, but I did not con- 
tinue attending church with sufficient as- 
siduity to be made a member. At Sunday 
school I did better. When I entered the 
University of Texas, I had, for a boy, 
considerable knowledge of the King James 
Bible, but, I now suspect, hardly any 
definable religion. Many of the miracles 
seemed unacceptable, yet their rejection 
constituted infidelity. 

When science and religion were at war, 
what was a mere freshman to do about 
the matter? Concentrating on _ studies, 
eventually specializing in Romance lan- 
guages, I maintained for years the atti- 
tude of an inquirer, casually looking into 
many churches as I passed from one State 
to another—Massachusetts, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, Idaho—in the capacity of a 
student, later a university professor. For 
a time, after having been treated by a 
Christian Science practitioner for a 
nervous affection, I carefully studied Mrs. 
Eddy’s religious philosophy. 

I began to reckon rayself a Unitarian 
while teaching at Iowa City, during the 
missionary service there of Rey. Robert 
S. Loring, whose earnest preaching was 
intellectually stimulating, and who Jent 
me his copy of Channing. Some years 
later, when a translator in the Govern- 
ment service (1914-26), I joined All 
Souls’ Church in the city of Washington, 
and enjoyed the privilege of engaging in 
the religious discussions of the men’s 
class of that remarkable congregation. 
Among those who have helped me along 
the Unitarian road, I will mention par- 
ticularly Dr. J. M. Aldrich, formerly of 
Moscow, Idaho, now of Washington, D.C., 
a religious scientist. 

And now, for the last five years, I have 
been teaching French and Spanish in a 
smali college supported largely by the Re- 
formed Church, located in the quiet old 
city of Salisbury, N.C. Here I rarely meet 
Unitarians, aud for contact with Unita- 
rianism I have to rely on my corre- 
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spondence and on THE CHRISTIAN RzEG- 
ISTER. I suppose there are hundreds of 
Unitarians and other religious liberals 
similarly situated in the numerous col- 
leges and universities of the country. 

Catawba College dates from 1851, but 
was re-established at Salisbury in 1925. 
The institution, according to the current 
catalogue, ‘‘attempts through its religious 
services, through the Christian atmos- 
phere, and in every other way possible, 
to foster in students the love of God, of 
home, and of truth’. Members of the 
faculty are affiliated not with one but with 
various Christian denominations, the col- 
lege being, for a church school in this 
region, remarkably liberal in this regard. 
While a majority of the hymns sung and 
talks given in the chapel exercises are 
of the orthodox Protestant variety, no at- 
tempt to control the religious expressions 
of the leaders has ever been made, so far 
as I know. I have myself favorably de- 
scribed primitive Buddhism to the as- 
sembled students; and another member of 
the faculty recently presented to them an 
appreciative study of the life and teach- 
ings of Mirza ’Ali Husayn (Bahau ’llah). 

I have often attended church in Salis- 
bury, and have sometimes been able to 
join heartily in the services, although 
many of the hymns sung seem to me sadly 
antiquated. Unitarianism is still hardly 
more than a name in the South. Yet it is 
doing something through a few pulpits, 
and especially through THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGisTer, to rationalize Christianity in 
this region. The liberalization of the or- 
thodox sects has already proceeded farther 
than is generally realized, particularly if 
the more intelligent and _ influential 
churchgoers are considered; and this lib- 
eralization is still going on. While some of 
the credit for this improvement in the 
spiritual life of the South may be as- 
signed to Unitarianism, most of it is 
plainly due to the intellectualizing in- 
fluence of higher education. 

A final word: Unitarianism should be 
more widely known, not only in the South 
but on the Continent of Europe. France 
and Spain are almost ripe for a reason- 
able religion. I perhaps speak here rather 
in the spirit of a half-reformed Methodist, 
but it does seem to me that a consider- 
able extension of Unitarian missionary 
work would be helpful to the world. 


“Tet everything be done with a view to building.” 
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An Italian Master 


INO GRANDI, Foreign Minister of Italy, 
D leaves us warm. His mission to this country 

was a success, a great success, on that high 
level which is above and independent of politics, 
and yet related to the technique of statecraft as 
moral principle and personal urbanity are always 
inseparably related to the practical methods of 
making ideas and ideals international facts. We 
confess a degree of enthusiasm for his bearing and 
per formance that we have not felt for other mis- 
sions hitherto; and this we say with sincere and 
due respect to those great statesmen who have 
come to visit our President for friendly conversa- 
tions. 

Outstanding in the distinction of the Italian 
Minister is his masterful versatility in the best of 
culture, politics, learning, and human relations. 
If he himself wrote his several speeches as spoken 
here, he is a consummate rhetorician, for they were 
as limpid in their beauty as a erystal pool, and as 
sincere both heard and read, as one could wish in 
these times of growing understanding and peace in 
the world. 

If Signor Grandi did not actually write these 
utterances in their pure English, they must have 
been excellent translations from his mind’s direct 


simplicity. That is the characteristic of Dino 
Grandi. His manner indicated a single moral 


quality, without taint of duplicity, straightforward 
and realistic in the face of all the obtrusive difficul- 
ties of a slowly-moving world. 

We had all known of Grandi’s remarkable genius 
in state affairs. A man in the early thirties, he 
quickly satisfied Mussolini, who also came to his 
office when he was very young; and this approba- 
tion has grown deservedly to a dependence upon 
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his chief minister for those delicate adventures 
which I] Duce himself could hardly consummate. 

Grandi is by nature suave and even-mannered. 
When he says he believes in world peace you accept 
him. He is that kind of person. There is consistency 
in his thinking. One feels the integrity of the man. 

It will be said that all these things may be true, 
yet his philosophy is not like ours, nor is it good for 
the world. Hegel has given to Italy (as to Russia) 
the idea that the individual is but a means to make 
a state, “an insignificant cell in a vast organism”, 
a writer quoted in THE REGISTER said last week. 
We disagree vigorously with that doctrine, which 
leads backward through tyranny to downfall. But 
a theory of the state does not impair the truth of 
more fundamental principles such as Grandi spoke 
to us. These are the ultimate things which are suffi- 
cient for the present. The definite political doc- 
trines which in part animate them may be wrong, 
but such specific beliefs, even when unuttered, also 
give urgency to the general principles, precisely as 
in the field of religion a man with clear and definite 
theological views has more thrust and power in 
propagating religion than one who is of a thin and 
vague libertarian background. 

Before he sailed away, Signor Grandi sent a tele- 
eram to the Governor of Pennsylvania which illu- 
strates his temper. An Italian in Philadelphia was 
sentenced to two years in jail for jumping on the 
running board of the minister’s automobile during 
his visit to that city and crying, “Down with Mus- 
solini!” Signor Grandi appealed for clemency. It 
is not without unpleasant significance that the 
judge, one Harry S. McDevitt, in passing the ex- 
treme sentence, said it was “a notice to others in 
this city who have communistic tendencies”. We 
thank the Italian statesman for his admonishing 
word to one hundred per cent. Americanism. We 
should be glad to know his colleagues in Italy share 
his mercy and tolerance for dissenters over there. 


The Bishop Could 


E WERE WITHIN HEARING of a con- 

\X/ versation between a young Unitarian min- 

ister and.an older one that came to a sharp 

and startling end. “Yes”, said the former, “you can 

say these things” [meaning a frank public discus- 

sion of the economic issues of our time]; “you are 

Dr. Blank, and I am nobody. If I should say them, 
I would be fired instantly.” 

In England there is a like case to illustrate a 
shameful condition. A clergyman of the Church of 
England is reported in The Manchester Guardian 
as being under severe criticism for his sympathy 
with the Labor Opposition in the recent elections. 
A pamphlet in his defense points out that so emi- 
nent a cleric as the Bishop of London came out 
publicly and vigorously in favor of the National 
Government. He spoke at the Diocesan Conference 
in London: “If the verdict of the country goes 
wrong to-morrow the pound will fall to five shil- 
lings in twenty-four hours, to one shilling within 
a week, and a penny in a month, . Nothing will 
save the country but an overwhelming majority for 
the National Government.” 

All the weight of the Bishop’s great office was 
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back of this utterance. He hada right to say it. But 
if he had, so had the parish cleric, Rev. Walter B. 
Graham, a right to say his opinion, even if it was 
opposite to the Bishop’s. The same faith in the two 
men led them to different loyalties. One got away 
with it, and the other suffered. On the face of it, 
this is abominable. 

We may agree with one or with the other, as our 
ecotemporary says, but we cannot deny to either the 
right, enjoyed by every citizen, to have a point of 
view and to propagate that point of view when the 
country is passing through a crisis in its history. 
For the church to bar politics from her teaching in 
this high sense is “like barring birth or death or 
marriage—something of vital and of common im- 
portance”. 

For us, the worst thing of all is that such things 
do happen in so-called free churches of our Fellow- 
ship. 


Analysis of Protestantism 


ALDO FRANK brings to us that ever- 
engrossing subject, the innermost reason 
for the difference between Catholic and 
Protestant. There is of course a great metaphysical 
reason, at last, for two such movements in history; 
and Frank, with persuasive reasoning and near- 
perfection of writing art, explains it in “America 
Hispana”. 

Always the Catholic has been taught the lesson 
of conscious union with the Whole. He has been in 
theory the embodiment of thought and feeling, his 
heart ahunger “for community with earth or with 
God”. The Protestant became what he is because his 
heart lusted to win the earth for its own end and to 
transform it into an appendage of the body. 

“Tt is the hand of the heart of Power, not of the 
heart of Love.” So says Frank. “The theology of 
Rome had striven to countervail men’s lust for 
acquisition ; now, denatured fragments of this creed 
rationalized this lust into the way of the Lord; and 
success in worldly goods into proof of God’s grace.” 

These men whose spirit had the machine as symbol [con- 
tinues Frank], were men of works, not of sacraments. They 
deemed themselves and their conventicles the Elect. And the 
will of exclusive salvation moved them to pick from the 
Christian books all possibly justifying doctrines. The Catholic 

. imperfectly and vaguely grasped that there was no sal- 
vation which ‘was not universal, since no soul is separate 
from all. . . . The Protestant, loving his own atomic self, 
willed chiefly his individual election, denied the Whole beyond 


his sect, and gradually turned his indifference for others into 
the virtue of toleration. 


Follow the thought with the author, which he 
illustrates with two noted successes in Protestant- 
ism, Rockefeller, Sr., and Ford. 


The visible symbol of the Protestant’s uniqueness, seat of 
his separate will, was, of course, the body in its separate 
phase: not the feeling and thinking body—the knowing body 
which is the most spiritual form of the universal,—but the 
body as a mere extension of animal will. More and more, 
despite the “spirituality” of the Protestant’s words, this body 
became the norm of values. Hence he looked for bodily (ma- 
terial) success as proof of his predestined grace; and‘ his 
Puritan other-worldly rigor turned into a worldly asceticism 
-that tempered the body not for the sake of Heaven but rather 
to make of it a more ruthless weapon of mundane power. 
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Sympathy and Pie 


HERE IS A Ministers’ Club in a great city; 

and in that city not long ago there was a dis- 

turbance in the local field of labor ; specifically, 
hotel workers were striking, and sympathizers, both 
men and women, were picketing, with their signs 
about unfairness to labor. And Monday came 
which is the time for the ministers’ meeting. From 
here on let William H. Leach continue the parable, 
or whatever it is. 

They met in one of the hotels involved in the 
trouble with the workers, and one of the members 
with enthusiasm proposed that henceforth and until 
the hotel recognized its employees the ministers 
meet elsewhere. The motion produced a great deal 
of discussion as to wisdom and policy. It happens 
that in this club there is another member of ex- 
pansive waist and influence whose speaking makes 
his hearers tremble. 


xentlemen [he said], I have looked into this matter from 
every angle. There can be no question but that our profoundest 
sympathies are with the men who toil. But we have held our 
meetings here for many years and the meals have always been 
satisfactory. As a matter of fact we would have to pay a 
dollar and a half any place else for the luncheon we obtain heré 
for seventy-five cents. In these circumstances I do not feel 
that ‘we would be justified in taking this drastic action. 

The club moved a vote of sympathy for labor in 
general and turned its attention to peach pie. 


At What Point? 


T WHAT POINT, we should like to know, 
A does refinement become decadence? Are the 
two always united, as we are told? Often 
enough we see examples which make us doubt they 
are ever separate, but that is not true. One of the 
most gratifying recollections we have is of a time 
when Samuel M. Crothers spoke about a school-boy 
essay of his on the dangers of over-refinement. He was 
always true to that theme. One of the. gentlest 
souls in the world, living in such an atmosphere 
as a college city breathes, Dr. Crothers must have 
thought much of the decline of vigor which comes 
of always seeking to be conventional and proper. 
The academic temptation is to resort to soft words 
rather than to press for advancement. 

This is a large subject, suited to an elaborate 
essay. Certain it is that not much world progress 
is made with the manner of a drawing-room; for 
progress must overcome opposition, and that is 
done, if not ruthlessly, at least with a disregard 
for feelings which is the first enemy of what we 
‘all refinement. 

A certain creative rudeness even in those ordi- 
narily suave and quiet manifests itself when they 
are after big change; for our part, it is impossible 
to get a cause forward otherwise in a world of con- 
flicting opinions. Lowell’s rude giant of the West 
scorned refinements which he lacked himself; but 
that was a complex and not at all what we have in 
mind. In the nature of things, we ask, can one be 
a victor for a greater good without renunciation of 
those softer ways that seem to distinguish the top- 
most levels of society which are often beautiful 
and impotent? 
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Antiques 


The passion for antiques grows by what it feeds on. Of late years, 
in this country, with an increasing number of people, search for the furni- 
ture of other days has become a veritable mania. Motorists scour the 
countryside for ancient chairs, tables, pictures, even cooking utensils hav- 
ing upon them the mark of age; a bargain in the purchase of a Sheraton 
sideboard or a highboy yielding a delight which, to quote Dr. Holmes, “the 
consolations of religion are powerless to bestow”. Yet the oldest form of 
“antiquing” remains with the book collector. Ancient volumes have been 
in demand long before the present vogue for mahogany and maple was 
thought of. And the delight begotten by the acquisition, at a pittance, of 
an Elzivir or an Aldine, far surpasses the joy inspired by the possession 


of any Chippendale sofa, or even a print by Currier and Ives. 


A. R. H. 


Bertrand Russell 
Contributes 


Tum Screntiric Ovurntoox. By Bertrand 
Russell. New York: W. W. Norton & Co. $3.00. 


Bertrand Russell’s place in the world is 
recognized; this book illustrates superbly 
why he is needed. With a warmth of 
emotion for genuine moral values and 
spiritual realities, he brings good humor, 
engaging erudition, and the restraint of a 
well-mannered person to the task of ex~- 
posing the half-thinking which is common 
in all fields’of human activity. Since his 
main contributions are critical, he has 
gained the reputation of being a negative 
person, but the fact is he is distinctly a 
contributor to intellectual and religious 
progress because when he has dissipated 
the shallow and lyrical enthusiasms, the 
naive and wishful thinking of the popu- 


larizing scientists and theologians, he 
gives us abundant materials for solid 


ground, and not a thing of real worth 
for living uses is lacking in a world of 
mixed values. Mr. Russell, that is to say, 
tells everything, good and eyil, wise and 
foolish, that he finds not only in men’s 
thinking but in the universe itself, and 
when he has separated these conflicting 
elements you find you have all you need 
for exalted being, and besides you have 
added the factor of realism which is a 
sure stay and support for a faith that 
works and does not disappoint you. 

For such a paper as THE Reersrer, the 
chapter on science and religion is most 
interesting because here Mr. Russell 
makes a clear case against the intellectual 
behavior of a coterie of scientists who 
have turned theologians and metaphysi- 
cians without proper warrant or author- 
ity. Once theology was intellectual and 
definite, but latterly, in an attempt to 
meet the assaults of atheistic reason, it 
has aimed more and more at appealing to 
sentiment. 

“Tt has tried to catch men in their in- 
tellectually relaxed moods; and from hav- 
ing been a strait-jacket it has become a 
dressing-gown.”’ In our day, he says, only 
the learned Catholic theologians and the 
fundamentalists maintain the old intel- 
lectual tradition. Readers of this journal 


are familiar with the truth that theology 
is just about finished among the more 
tolerant-minded, called modernist, in Chris- 
tendom, and of course that explains the 
decadence of religion. Theology is taken 
playfully, while the religious structure 
totters. That withdrawal is easily ex- 
plained. The intelligent men in orthodoxy 
know whither truth leads, and they can- 
not go along without breaking their in- 
stitutions, that is, the various denomina- 
tions. So they will not budge; they stand 
fast and hold back. The inductive method 
now absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of religion they will not choose. 
Meanwhile, the world of thought has 
moved up to man himself. Man has sub- 
jugated nature, and the old doctrines have 
become obsolete because they were all con- 
cerned with submission to the powers of 
Nature. Religion was dedicated to over- 
coming the world. The new moral outlook 
replaces the old, and the central proposi- 
tion is respect for what is best in man. 
Mr. Russell says, “It is where this respect 
is lacking that scientific technique is dan- 
gerous. So long as it is present, science, 
having been delivered from the- bondage 
of nature, can proceed to deliver him 
from bondage to the slavish part of him- 
self.” Science is here the handmaiden of 
religion, but religion is, as she has always 
been in her organized forms, reluctant to 
walk along with science in the way of 
truth. Free souls in free churches have an 
ally in Mr. Russell, and his book is meat 
for them. All deduction as to the nature 
of the ultimate power above and within 
man must follow the Russell method and 
technique. A. 0. D. 


The Queen of Scots 


THE TRAGIC QUEEN: A Srupy oF Mary 
QUEEN OF Scots. By Andrew Dakers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Oo. $5.00. 

An entire library has been written about 
Mary Stuart. Few historical personages 
have attracted more attention from both 
friends and foes than this much afflicted 
lady. Her personal beauty, the stirring 
times in which she lived, the crucial prin- 
ciples which centered in her career, the 
people with whom her lot was cast, the 
many sensational events associated with 
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her name, as well as the tragedy of her 
end, have combined to make her an ap- 
pealing figure, whether of abhorrence or 
sympathetic admiration. Still, to this day, 
the Queen of Scots has a host of ad- 
mirers and detractors, those who hold 
that she was most foully dealt with, and 
those who insist that she was a dangerous 
woman, who only got what she deserved. 
Mr. Dakers is one of the former. With 
genuine skill, using not only familiar 
sources but much new material but re- 
cently come to light, he reconstructs the 
dramatic story of the Scottish queen, from 
the time of her arrival in Scotland to the 
day of her execution at Fotheringhay, 
twenty-six years later. He argues that 
Mary’s paramount fault was that she was 
a devout Roman Catholic, that because of 
her faith she became the victim of the 
machinations of Scotch and English Prot- 
estants, led by John Knox, her half- 
brother, the Earl of Moray, and Queen 
Hlizabeth, who, because of her near rela- 
tionship to the Virgin Queen saw in her 
an obstacle to Protestant rule in England 
which must be removed at any cost. Mr. 
Dakers believes that the famous Casket 
Letters were forgeries, that Mary had no 
knowledge of the plot to murder Darnley, 
that throughout her stormy reign she was 
deceived and victimized by her unscrupu- 
lous nobles, that her long imprisonment in 
England was wholly unjust, and that her 
trial was a mockery of justice. Certainly, 
his plea is a convincing one. It may well 
be that such come near to being the actual 
facts of the case; although its acceptance 
makes necessary the revision of many his- 
torical judgments, particularly in the case 
of Elizabeth. In any event, the attempt 
was worth making. So well has the work 


been done that it presents a vivid picture 


of a stirring historical period, while it 
goes far toward freeing the reputation of 
Mary Stuart from much of the obloquy 
which has been cast upon it. 

A. R. H. 


A Nurse Remembers 


Tur KINSMEN KNow How 10 Din. By Sophie 
Botcharsky and Florida Pier. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co. $8.00. 


A vivid description of the Russian ad- 
vance, the grim retreat from Warsaw, 
and the 1917 Revolution, seen through the 
eyes of a young Russian Red Cross nurse. 
It has much that is of historical value, 
for it gives fresh insight into the true 
causes of the break-up of the Russian 
morale. We see the stark suffering of the 
men; the shameful inadequacy of medical 
and surgical facilities; the ignorance that 
was fertile ground for the wildest rumors; 
the growing spirit of disillusion and de- 
spair, and the inevitable collapse. 

The book is of interest not only to the 
historical student, for in it gleams a rare 
understanding of human nature, and espe- 
cially of Russian human nature. It is an- 
other contribution toward the understand- 
ing of the Slavie soul; for in it a rich 
and understanding personality tells what 
she knows of the people she loves,—tells 
it simply, with mingled humor and 
pathos; and at the same time with a re- 
vealing poetic insight. There is the “still, 
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sad music of humanity” in these pages, but 
also that music that is neither still nor 
sad, but active and exultant,—the music 
that arises from the deeds of those wha 
“know how to die’ for some cause deemed 
great and noble. All who rejoice in evi- 
dence of the heroic spirit in man will find 
here a treasure. H. H. 


Cosmic Theism 


THE UNIVERSE WITHIN US. By R. O. P. 
Taylor. Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
$2.00. 


The author, although occupying an ec- 
clesiastical position, has had a scientific 
education, and has dealt long enough 
with the leading conceptions of modern 
astronomy, physics, and biology, to feel 
at home in the universe as science sees 
it. He is not dismayed by cosmic vastness, 
nor does he suffer from astronomical in- 
timidation. The conclusions he has ar- 
rived at are being preached in liberal 
churches. Dr. Taylor is not romantic or 
sentimental, but keeps a level head as his 
imagination roams the heights. He sees 
that the evolutionary process is still going 
on and that man’s environment is largely 
and increasingly his own creation. 

In the final chapter of the book we 
meet with the great and_ significant 
thought that humanity is coming of age, 
and man is consciously God’s partner in 
creation. No longer are we pushed up, as 
formerly. We are now climbing up. 
Dowered with intelligence and enlightened 
by science, man is slowly gaining the 
mastery over matter, and no one can fore- 
see the heights to which humanity may 
eventually rise. 

Personality, the author believes, is our 
best symbol for God, more like him than 
anything else that we know; though all 
symbols, even the highest, are inadequate. 
An excellent book for religious people 
who have not yet become mentally ac- 
climated in the modern world. G.R.D. 


Diplomatic Memories 


My Unitep Srates, By Frederic Jesup Stim- 
son. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


Mr. Stimson has had a long, happy, 
varied life. A native of Massachusetts, 
during the past seventy years, at one time 
or another, he has lived in every state 
in the Union, save one; as well as in many 
foreign lands. A lawyer and distinguished 
publicist, he has seen a variety of cities 
and men. His recollections include an ex- 
ceptional quantity of contrasting back- 
grounds, a boyhood in Iowa, seven years 
at Harvard, in college and law school, a 
professorship in the same university, law 
practice in Boston and New York, politics, 
travels in Hurope and the Orient, cul- 
minating in seven years’ experience as 
ambassador from the United States to 
Argentina. This many-sided career has 
brought the author in contact with a 
throng of interesting people, authors, 
statesmen, presidents, politicians, journal- 
ists. A keen observer, his comments upon 
events and people are pungent and re- 
vealing. Especially valuable is his descrip- 
tion of South American civilization as he 
saw it during the war years. No less in- 
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teresting is his account of the relation- 
ship between the State Department at 
Washington and its emissaries in distant 
regions of the earth; the vague, hap- 
hazard method with which the United 
States does business with foreign nations, 
even in times of serious crisis; which, 
after all, is only the natural result of the 
lack of a definite, consistent foreign policy 
on the part of our country. Already, this 
book has attracted deserved attention. It 
is well worth reading. Its chief defect is 
the style in which it is written. Mr. Stim- 
son writes long, straggling sentences, with 
many parentheses and side remarks, 
which distract the reader’s attention, and 
weaken the effect aimed at. A judicious 
boiling-down of the material would have 
increased tenfold the power of this timely 


and interesting work. A.R. H. 
Normal Souls 
THe HEALING or Sours. By Mellyar 


Hamilton Lichliter. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 

Dr. Lichliter is Washington Gladden’s 
successor at the First Congregational 
Church at Columbus. In these lectures, 
given last spring at De Pauw University, 
and at the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, he considers the work of 
the modern ministry, and with a whole- 
someness and well-balanced judgment that 
should commend the book to laymen as 
well as ministers. In recent years, the 
church has made excursions into the field 
of the abnormal, has tried to minister to 
the neurotic, erotic and even the “tommy- 
rotie’. Dr. Lichliter considers these ex- 
periments, their occasional successes, pit- 
falls and failures, and utters this timely 
warning, ‘The primary concern of the 
parish minister is with the problems of 
normal men and women.” There are spe- 
cialists for the abnormal and with these 
the minister should cooperate; but his 
real task is the healing of the normal 
soul. There is here a sufficient challenge ; 
and Dr. Lichliter, out of the wealth of 
his experience, offers suggestion and ad- 
vice of great value. F.R. S. 


Country Churches 


HINTERLANDS OF THE CHURCH. By Hlizabeth 
R. Hooker. New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. $2.50. 

This book is the result of a searching 
and scientific study of the conditions of 
ehurches in the more remote rural sections 
of the United States. The test of measure- 
ment is the ratio of church members to 
population, the unit of area, usually the 
county. Study and appraisal are made of 
the effect of geographical conditions upon 


the religious status of the population. 
Then a sketch of the methods of at- 


tempted remedies. These methods are very 
similar to the attempts made in all sec- 
tions to increase the membership and in- 
fluence of the churches, but modified by 
geographical conditions. There are many 
tables of comparative statistics, also 
diagrams and relief maps showing the 
geography of many of the regions studied. 
The author has done a thorough piece 
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of work. Her compilations and conclusions 
should prove valuable to all church 
workers in rural sections, especially to 
the leaders in the more _ orthodox 
denominations. JAF. 


English Teaching Manuals 


THACHERS’ HANDBOOK OF GRADED RELIGIOUS 
Epucation. Hdited by Bertram Lister. London: 
The Lindsey Press. I, Junior Department. i, 
Intermediate Department. 

The Junior pamphlet is on The Bible 
as a book of heroes, the intermediate on 
the romance of creation, man’s adventure 
in eyolution, and man’s duties and op- 
portunities. Both are well planned with 
attention to the principles of sound educa- 
tion. Modern instances are constantly used. 
Student activity is provided for, and hints 
for the worship service are included. Con- 
gratulations to Mr. Lister and his helpers 
for a piece of thoroughly good work. 

E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


IMPPRIAL TRHASURH: A NOVEL, By Val 
Gielgud. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00, 


Millions of Russian gold stolen and 
secreted in Thibet. An educated Mongolian 
bandit who plans to become a_ second 
Genghis Khan, Soviet spies, a Polish 
soldier of fortune, an emissary of the 
British secret service, half-English, half- 
Pole, and a lovely young American woman. 
seeking for adventure, and finding all she 
wants. These are the main factors which 
go to the making of a story thrilling 
throughout. A.R. H. 


How Our Government Is Run: A Book 
FOR YOUNG CITIZENS. By Inez N. McFee. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 

This book is obviously intended as a 
text. Although it has several good points, 
it is on the whole badly written and 
poorly organized. A typical, if somewhat 
amusing, illustration of its unsuccessful 
attempts to be “hail fellow, well met” is 
seen in the following statement referring 
to the inauguraton of John Adams: “The 

. . people had such tear-filled eyes... 
that they failed quite in giving the glad 
hand to his successor.” L; A. Di 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND OTHER Pa- 
TRIOTIC VERSES. By Franklin P, Adams. New 
York: The Viking Press. $2.00. 

The latest collection of poems by the 
well-known conductor of the Conning 
Tower in the New York World and Herald 
Tribune measures up to the standard set by 
its predecessors. Here is an abundance 
of verse, whimsical, salty, unassuming, 
and thoroughly human. Mr. Adams is a 
satirist whose irony is searching, but 
always good-natured. As usual, he in- 
cludes a few translations from Horace and 
Propertius, written in his customary 
happy vein. A.R. H. 


Tur THRESHOLD OF THD THMPLE. By Charles 
L, Venable. New York: Ray Long and Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 

A useful manual for the confirmation 
class. Well written. An abundance of il- 
lustrative material. Orthodox, evangelical. 
Sections on worship fine. E.F, 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Students Speak for Prohibition 


They visit fifteen cities and towns in New England urging enforcement 


HE Unitarian Temperance Society 
TL imaertoon a unique “dry” crusade 

last summer in the persons of two 
Boston University postgraduate students, 
D. W. O’Brien and John L. White. These 
two enthusiastic young men made a circuit 
of New England towns and cities from 
Hartford, Conn., to Burlington, Vt.; and 
from Salem, Mass., to North Adams, Mass. 
Their itinerary included fifteen important 
cities and towns. They held noon and eve- 
ning meetings. 

They left Unitarian headquarters, 25 
Beacon Street, with their automobile 
carrying the following placards: “Liquor 
is a Job-Taker, not a Job-Maker’, “Bread, 
not Beer’, and ‘Prohibition Decreases 
Poverty”. 

The reception the young advocates of 
prohibition met with in different localities 
varied. In a number of places they were 
not able to secure permission to speak. 
The police of one community refused them 
the privilege on the ground that it might 
interfere with traffic; of another, explain- 
ing that their propaganda might incite 
disturbance. 

When the chief of police in Concord, 
N.H., denied them the privilege, Rev. Karl 
©. Davis, minister of the Unitarian church 
of that city, asking the chief of police 
and the mayor to reverse their decision, 
said: “I am not interested in the merits of 
the issue which these young men propose 
to discuss, and as a matter of fact I do 
not believe in prohibition, but the denial 
to persons of the right to speak in an 
open forum presents an issue of an en- 
tirely different sort. 

“Tt is my opinion that every community 
ought to have a place where persons who 
wish to speak may do so without restraint. 
The State House plaza has been com- 
monly used for this purpose as is evidenced 
by the very fact that the plaza has been 
used by the Salvation Army for this pur 
pose for a long time.” 

In the city of Dover, N.H., they were 
given a more cordial welcome. Foster's 
Daily Democrat, under the caption “Two 
Young Men Give the Challenge”, published 
the following editorial: 


“The Unitarians mean . business. 
This group of brilliant men and women 
can be relied upon to understand prin- 
ciples of education. They are out to 
educate the public in regard to the 
great question of prohibition. Two 
young men, clear cut in their thinking 
and speaking, are covering impor- 
tant sections of New England, telling 
the story of temperance in a challeng- 
ing fashion. 

“These young college men just out 
from the inspiration of two great edu- 
cational institutions do not talk in 
the old way. They make an address 
that hits the hard-headed business 
man because they deal in facts. To- 
night Dover is fortunate in being able 
to hear them. They are speaking right 
out in the open by Central Square 
where everyone can listen. We are 
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fortunate in this opportunity. Those 

who believe in President Hoover and 

his fearless stand will give them 
double welcome.” 

These young men had a convincing 
argument, judging from a report of their 
addresses published by The Springfield 
Union. As reported in that paper, Mr. 
O’Brien said, “Liquor is not a job maker. 
It is a job taker. For every brewer it 
helps, it ruins dozens of workingmen. 
There is nothing in reopening — the 
breweries that will help labor and yet last 
fall it was stated throughout the nation 
that repeal of prohibition would make jobs 
for 3,000,000 workingmen. Let us get the 
truth. In 1914, before prohibition, the 
traflic which was then in full blast em- 
ployed in breweries, distilleries and allied 
trades only 499,000 men. Almost every in- 
dustry employs more men than does liquor. 

“In the streets of Boston they are now 
saying that if a ‘wet’ went through, like 
Roosevelt, in 1932, on the day he was 
elected the breweries would open. This is 
hardly true. They could be opened only 
after a very long process, after two- 
thirds of Congress and three-fourths of 
the States voted for repeal. Selfish inter- 
ests are deceiving the workingman. 

“And what do the ‘wets’ offer? Every 
alternative they propose lands us at the 
front door of the saloon. Do you want 
your children at that door? They will be 
if you listen to the propaganda of the 
wets, some of it coming as it does from 
the wine interests of France and some 
of it from financiers and the rich who are 
not thinking of what the saloon does to the 
poor man. Don’t be fooled. Don’t let the 
ten-cent pieces that are now going to the 
home be diverted back into the saloon. 
Instead of bringing back the saloon rise 
up and make war on the speakeasy. 

“Do you realize that the workingman 
of this country has risen to the gasoline- 
garage standard? As Whiting Williams 
puts it, in this depression he is trying to 
keep the wolf from the garage door rather 
than from the kitchen door. Bring back the 
saloon and away will go this garage 
standard. I hope the workingman is not 
going to be the dupe of all this wet propa- 
ganda designed to rob him of his wages.” 

Mr. White, the other speaker, objected 
to alcohol even in small amounts, on the 
ground that it is a habit-forming narcotic 
drug. He continued, “ ‘Aleohol is always a 
narcotic—stimulant. The supposed value of 
alcohol as a medicine was exploded long 
ago. In our best hospitals, such as the 
Massachusetts General in Boston, it is 
obsolete’, so testified Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
of Harvard University. 

“It has been found by scientific tests 
that small amounts of alcohol act so as to 
reduce efficiency until, Dr. Cabot goes on 
to say, ‘there is no safety for children on 
our highways until all those who drive 
automobiles can be prevented from taking 
a drink within six hours of the time when 
they go on the streets to drive’. 


“Leading educators are in favor of the 
Highteenth Amendment by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Athletic coaches as the late 
Knute Rockne testify to the necessity and 
practice of total abstinence on their ath- 
letic teams. 

“Social welfare workers as Commander 
Evangeline Booth, and Jane Addams, are 
zealous for the continuation of prohibition. 
The work of Colonel Woodcock during the 
last five years assures us of the success 
of this great social undertaking”. 

The fact might be noted incidentally 
that, following the dispute in Concord, 
NIL, the Governor of the State, Judge G. 
Winant, signed a petition asking that Con- 
cord “adopt an attitude which recognizes 
the rights of free speech and assembly”. 


The Alliance: Fellowship Work 


LUCY LOWELL 
Chairman Committee on Fellowship 


The aim of the Fellowship Committee 
is to hold isolated Unitarian women in 
the denomination. It is not Post Office 
Mission, which gives liberal ideas to those 
who have never had them before; it is 
not Cheerful Letter, which sends un- 
denominational reading matter to any 
lonely woman anywhere; it is not Friendly 
Links, which consists in writing letters 
and thus making a friendly link between 
a Unitarian woman or girl in one Alliance, 
and a Unitarian woman or girl in some 
other part of the country or, in fact, of 
the world. 

All Unitarian women who are unable, 
through distance from a liberal church, or 
from ill health or other reasons, to take 
part in the services, are eligible to be 
Fellowship members of the General Alli- 
ance and are kept in touch through litera- 
ture: a sermon, a poem and a prose selec- 
tion, sent once a month, often with a letter 
to express the friendly desire to keep them 
a part of the Alliance. 

The Committee have lately sent out a 
circular letter to 171 Alliance branches, 
to ask the Fellowship chairmen in those 
branches to send to the Committee a list 
of their Fellowship members. One hundred 
and fifty-seven of those branches have 
active committees, but thus far, only about 
sixty have sent in the names of their 
Fellowship members. These answers show 
that there are 752 Fellowship members 
scattered through the United States, a 
branch in Oregon having thirty-eight, one 
in California twenty-five, and other 
branches varying from one member to 
twenty. 

The members express great pleasure in 
the literature sent to them monthly, and 
sometimes say that it makes them feel 
that they are still a part of the Unitarian 
church. 


In Place of The Beacon 


The Alfred T. White Society of the 
Church of the Saviour of Brooklyn, New 
York City, has begun publication of The 
Turnstile, a monthly magazine to take the 
place of The Beacon, which has been dis- 
continued. Other Unitarian churches are 
publishing similar magazines. 
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The Register and News Letter 


Commission on Hymns and Services 


The members have been actively at work gathering material, 
consulting and editing 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE, Chairman 


T the Second Biennial Conference of 
Da. the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, held in Washington in 1927, 
a resolution was passed requesting the 
Directors of the Association to appoint a 
Commission on Hymns and _ Services 
charged with the preparation of fresh 
materials for the conduct of worship, and 
in 1929 another resolution was passed urg- 
ing “as prompt publication of such mate- 
rial as is consistent with careful and 
satisfactory workmanship”. 

Shortly after the first resolution was 
passed a Commission was appointed con- 
sisting of Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, and Rev. Edward 
P. Daniels. Mr. Bliot was unable to serve 
and Mr. Daniels soon after went to Cali- 
fornia, so that in effect the Committee has 
consisted of Messrs. Vogt, Reese and Foote. 
This Commission now presents a report of 
progress. That the progress has been slow 
is due to several causes. In the first place, 
all three members are busy men, deeply 
immersed in parish or denominational 
work, which leayes little leisure for the 
eareful and exacting additional task with 
which they were charged. In the second 
place, they are widely separated,—two in 
Chicago and: one near Boston,—and the 
work assigned them is difficult to transact 
by correspondence, requiring prolonged 
face-to-face conferences for successful ac- 
complishment. They have, in fact, met 
about twice a year for such conferences. 
Finally, the travel and the clerical labor 
involved make the work expensive. 

The Commission set to work first upon 
a book of Responsive Readings, both be- 
eause this offered the easiest point of 
attack and because there seemed to be 
more complaint about the inadequacy and 
the antiquated type of the responsive read- 
ings hitherto available than about any 
other element in our services of worship 
or about the Hymn Book. Two years ago 
the Commission published its collection of 
Responsive Readings, a copy of which was 
sent without charge to every settled min- 
ister. The book contains sixty-four read- 
ings, arranged topically, the first thirty- 
one selected from the Psalms, the other 
thirty-three arranged from other Biblical 
or from non-Secriptural sources, ancient 
and modern, twelve of them being purely 
humanistic in character. The book was 
issued avowedly as a preliminary edition, 
subject to revision, and a revised edition, 
embodying improvements resulting from 
valuable criticisms, can be presented by 
the Commission with little delay when 
occasion demands. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the reception of this book has 
not been as encouraging as the Commis- 
sion hoped, for only about a dozen of our 
churches have adopted it, though so far as 
we are informed it has been satisfactory 
where used. The Meadville Theological 
School also uses the book in its chapel 
services thrice weekly and has found it 
far superior to anything else available. 


After issuing the book of Responsive 
Readings the Commission addressed itself 
to the compilation of materials for use in 
the conduct of our church services. In 
view of the very varied practices and 
points of view of our fellowship the prep- 
aration of a new set of services modeled 
on the traditional type which should be 
satisfactory to all our churches, or even 
to a considerable majority of them, 
seemed a hopeless task. We have, there- 
fore, been working on a recommended 
order of service, in the sense of a uniform 
sequence of events, and on the presenta- 
tion of an accumulation of materials from 
which each minister could draw according 
to the needs of his congregation. By this 
method we hope to offer a general form 
of service which will be widely acceptable, 
while leaving each minister and congrega- 
tion the largest freedom of interpretation 
and emphasis. This work of compilation is 
still in progress, but is approaching com- 
pletion. The materials embodied thus far 
are in part drawn from the traditional 
sources familiar to our churches, but also 
include new materials from sources 
ancient and modern which are chiefly 
ethical in emphasis. 

The next task, to which we are now 
addressing ourselves, is the revision of the 
Hymn and Tune Book. We have just 
issued a circular request to ministers ask- 
ing for lists of hymns which they actually 
now use, in order to help us winnow the 
outgrown hymns, and also for new hymns 
and musie which they desire to see in- 
cluded in the revised book. 

Let me add that the Commission has 
sought, and still earnestly desires, the 
active cooperation of all persons concerned 
with our church services who have con- 
structive suggestions to offer or new mate- 
rials to suggest. The requests and criti- 
cisms which have come to us are often 
limited to demands for something new, 
fresh, and up-to-date, without telling us 
where such materials, whether hymns, re- 
sponsive readings, or other service ele- 
ments, are to be found. But new. expres- 
sions of religious outlook and aspiration, 
cast in adequate literary form, are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to discover, and cannot 
be manufactured out of whole cloth, any 
more than one can write a moving sonnet 
or ode to order. Much of what has been 
submitted to us embodies praiseworthy 
sentiments, but in trivial or didactic form. 
It is often adequate enough for quotation 
to illustrate a point in a sermon, but quite 
lacking in the elevated style and lyrical 
quality necessary for effective use in a 
church service. 

Finally, let me ask you to remember 
that the Commission is engaged in a diffi- 
cult and exacting task, which it is striving 
to perform with due regard to the needs 
and sentiments of all our churches, and 
that we need the amplest measure of co- 
operation which you can give us. 
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The Circulating Library 


Conducted by the General Alliance and the 
A.U.A. 


MILDRED A. GARDNER 
Chairman Committee on Library 


This collection of books on religion and 
allied subjects may be freely used by any- 
one, or by any group of people in any part 
of the United States. The library pays 
the postage one way and the books may 
be kept three weeks. Upon request, a book 
may be renewed for a longer time if 
conditions permit. 

The books are catalogued and a printed 
catalogue, with supplement, can be sup- 
plied upon request. A dictionary cata- 
logue is kept up-to-date in the library. 
New books are added from time to time 
as finances allow, and as gifts are re- 
ceived. A list of the most recent books 
added, some twenty-five in number, will 
appear in an early issue of Tur CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 

The library is used by many ministers, 
by students in theological schools and 
others, and by groups in Alliance branches 
and study clubs, as well as individuals 
who are seeking information and help 
through a liberal gospel. The two books 
most in demand at present are Dr. William 
L. Sullivan’s, “The Priest”, and Rabbi 
Silver’s “Religion in a Changing World’. 
The aim of this library is to circulate so 
many of its books that the shelves shall 
appear empty, and our circle of readers 
greatly increased. 


Developing Loyal Unitarians 

Rey. John F. Meyer, Columbus, Ohio, 
believes in catechetical teaching and each 
year prepares a class for confirmation. 
AS soon as one class is confirmed a new 
one is formed which he instructs through 
the whole year during the Sunday School 
hour. Two Sundays before Baster the class 
is presented to the congregation and the 
members of it display their knowledge of 
the catechism they have learned. In this 
way Mr. Meyer is developing a new gen- 
eration of loyal Unitarians who under- 
stand thoroughly their religion. There are 
thirty-two members in the class this year. 
It is an excellent idea and more of our 
churches should be doing this sort of 
thing. The class is always confirmed on 
Palm Sunday. On Faster Sunday and the 
two preceding Sundays the church is al- 
ways crowded. 


Rev. W. E. Billingham Accepts Call 

Rev. William E. Billingham of the First 
Unitarian Church of Laconia, N.H., has 
resigned to become minister of the Unita- 
rian churches in South Natick and Sher- 
born, Mass. Mr. Billingham, who grad- 
uated from Colgate University in 1920 
and studied at the Rochester Theological 
School, before going to Laconia in 1928 
served in Dublin, N.H., and Florence, 
Mass. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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E. C. Lindeman Gives the Ghastly Results, 
As Well as the Good, of Unemployment 


York on November 9, E. C. Linde- 

man spoke on “The Social Conse- 
quences of Unemployment”. He first gave 
four negative consequences. 

First, unemployment is disastrous to 
health. Tuberculosis, which we thought 
we had collared, is on the increase for 
the first time in years. This is the third 
winter of unemployment and consequently 
of malnutrition and diseases such as 
rickets which are the result of mal-nutri- 
tion are upon the increase. Milk, the per- 
fect food for children, sells only to one- 
third the amount which it did before the 
crisis. There is great danger of such 
diseases as typhus fever, which spreads 
rapidly among those who are ill nour- 
ished, being upon us. The racial stock 
may be permanently endangered. 

The second consequence of unemploy- 
ment is that congestion is coming back 
upon us in waves. We thought we had 
about solved this problem in this country 
and that everybody had a chance at air 
and space, but in the city of Detroit alone 
50,000 homes have been abandoned. Most 
of these people have stayed in Detroit, 
doubling up with other families. As an 
index of the extent to which homes are 
being given up, 400 furniture stores in 
Detroit, out of 600 have gone out of busi- 
ness. Most of these homes have gone back 
to the banks which financed the mortgages 
and now the banks are failing. This 
congestion of several families in one house 
is leading to a new kind of family 
friction. 7 

A third consequence is a diminished 
courage among the people. Suicides have 
increased abnormally, especially in specu- 
lative centers such as New York. 

A fourth consequence has been a dis- 
tinectly lowered moral tone. Before the 
crisis there was only one burlesque theatre 
in New York. Now there are twelve and 
these appeal almost entirely to the un- 
employed who for twenty-five cents can 
get an escape from the real world for a 
few hours. An investigation of the talk of 
the unemployed shows that it is con- 
cerned very largely with women and 
drink. For the first time in thirty years 
prostitutes have resumed street soliciting 
in New York. 

Among the positive consequences of un- 
employment Mr. Lindeman finds these: 
First, everybody has been made aware of 
the crisis. The casual talk in Pullman 
smokers adverts to it and even the ex- 
periment of Russia is now discussed 
favorably in conservative circles. We 
have to think when we meet a fork in the 
road. 

A second consequence is that industrial- 
ists are beginning to adjust to the crisis 
in some measure at least. The Swope plan 
and the Rochester scheme where nineteen 
large industries, including the Eastman 
Kodak Company, are projecting a plan of 
job insurance, are cases in point. Em- 
ployers are beginning to recognize their 
responsibility to the workers as well as 
to their stockholders. Their great problem 


A T the Liberal Ministers’ Club in New 


now is to stabilize rather than to increase 
production and in consequence the six-day 
week is practically gone forever and Mr. 
Lindeman thinks that we may in some 
industries fix upon the three-day week. 
For example, in the textile industry a 
three-day week would supply all the tex- 
tiles necessary. 

A third tendency is to shift the hazards 
of unemployment to the government. Al- 
ready seventy per cent. of relief comes 
from taxation. Mr. Lindeman is skeptical 
about any plan of relief which relies upon 
private subscriptions and thinks that the 
money for relief must be raised by taxa- 
tion in the higher income groups. 

A fourth consequence is that adversity 
is a challenge to learning. Since America 
went into imperialism she has contributed 
no great new thought to the world. The 
present crisis is a challenge to us to re- 
vive our faith in intelligence, to recapture 
our sense of inventiveness and adventure 
in the intellectual field to see whether we 
can solve our industrial problems before 
we are overtaken by a revolution. 

Mr. Lindeman is very much in favor of 
small study groups everywhere wrestling 
with the problem and marching towards a 
solution. 

Epwin FArriry. 


Edgar Swan Wiers 

A resolution on the death of Dr. Edgar 
Swan Wiers, of Unity Church, Montclair, 
N.J., was passed at a meeting of the 
Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York, as 
follows :— 

“The Liberal Ministers’ Club of New 
York has lost one of its most highly es- 
teemed members in the death of Edgar 
Swan Wiers, on June 30, 1931. Shy, 
modest, reticent, always more ready to 
listen than to talk, he yet impressed him- 
self upon his fellow ministers as one of 
their choicest spirits. His work for more 
than twenty-five years in the Montclair 
Church was conspicuous throughout the 
denomination and far beyond its confines. 
Of a genuinely spiritual nature, he was 
also thoroughly socially-minded, and be- 
cause of his initiative and steady loyalty 
to ‘divers good causes’ was often referred 
to as Montclair’s First Citizen. 

“By the same measure which made him 
the outstanding minister and citizen must 
his loss be regarded as irreparable. On the 
other hand, Unity Church, Montclair, 
after the twenty-five years of his ministry 
there, is, and will continue to be, a monu- 
ment to the life and genius of Edgar 
Swan Wiers. 

“We extend to Mrs. Wiers, and to the 
friends of Unity Church, our deepest 
sympathy.” 


Pirrspuran, PA—The Caroline Wilkins 
Mason Annuity Fund, for the widow of 
Rey. L. Walter Mason, from 1900 to 1929 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
has been oversubscribed by the church 
members. 
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To President Parsons 


Testimonial 
Boston—Mr. Gardner’s tribute 


A testimonial reception and dinner to 
Herbert C. Parsons, as the new president 
of the Laymen’s League, was given October 
26, by the Arlington Street Church chapter 
of the League in Boston, Mass., and at- 
tended by laymen of Greater Boston and 
out-of-town members of the League Coun- 
cil. William Roger Greeley, honorary 
vice-president of the League, was toast- 
master. ; 

Dr. Samuel A. Fliot, minister of the 
Arlington Street Church, before present- 
ing Mr. Greeley, spoke of the character 
and the services of Roland W. Boyden, 
who died recently, recalling him as one 
of the founders of the Laymen’s League. 
Dr. George F. Patterson brought cordial 
greetings from the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Perey W. Gardner of Providence, R.I., 
who retired last spring from the League 
presidency, paid heartfelt tribute to Mr. 
Parsons when he declared: “There is one 
thing greater than the vision and the zeal 
of youth, and that is the vision and zeal 
of youth found with the gray hairs of age, 
mellowed by years of experience and 
joined with the immeasurable gift of 
leadership.” He added: “There is nothing 
sadder at times than the loneliness of 
leadership. The new president needs your 
encouragement. It is up to you to stand by 
and stand with him.” 

The purposes of the League and the 
various activities through which they are 
earried out were set forth by Malcolm 
C. Rees, administrative vice-president. He 
urged that the chapters rise to their op- 
portunities for service, that they do more 
than simply bring the men together. 

President Varsons declared himself so 
amply compensated for his unsalaried 
labors with the men of the League that he 
wished he could devote all his energies 
to the organization. He paid high tribute 
to the loyalty and the quality of the men 
of the League with whom he had come 
into contact, and declared that what the 
League is now is due to the “high-minded 
leadership of Mr. Gardner”. 

He has found a fine spirit of loyalty 
among the members of League chapters, 
Mr. Parsons said,—loyalty to the church, 
to each other, to the minister, and to the 
faith they hold. The Laymen’s League 
men are custodians of this great heritage 
of faith, a faith that is liberal because 
it is liberating. Nothing ought to be more 
inspiriting than this heritage; it is be- 
yond price; it brings a responsibility few 
men can discharge. 

W. Forbes Robertson, publication di- 
rector for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, called attention to the recent death 
of Charles F. D. Belden, director of the 
Boston Publie Library and Unitarian lay- 
man, and the men stood in silent tribute 
to Mr. Belden and Mr. Boyden. 


New York Crry.—An innovation in the 
morning service of the Fourth Unitarian 
Congregational Church is the playing of 
the theremin, one of the great recent elee- 
trical inventions, by Dr. Hegy. 
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Tllinois Liberals at Rockford 


Fifty-sixth session of Conference focuses attention on best ways to do 
church work—Significant addresses and important actions 


RockrorpD, Iu. 


effectively perform its task?’ was 

the theme of the fifty-sixth annual 
session of the Illinois Unitarian Confer- 
ence, at Rockford, November 16 and 17. 
In addition to addresses on several phases 
of this subject, the delegates listened, at 
the final session, to an address by Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, on “The Minister 
of To-morrow”. The delegates adopted 
resolutions regarding President Hoover 
and the Navy League, unemployment and 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

The conference opened Monday evening, 
in the Church of the Christian Union, with 
a service of worship conducted by Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Dr. M. R. 
Harned of Rockford spoke on “What a 
Layman Expects of the Church”, and was 
followed by Rev. Walton EH. Cole of the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, whose 
subject was “Expanding Horizons”. 

Miss Gertrude H. Taft, associate secre- 
tary of the department of religious educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, at the Tuesday morning session de- 
scribed methods and materials for the 
church school, and Rey. R. Lester Mondale 
of the Church of All Souls of Evanston, 
Ill., methods and materials for the young 
people. Rev. Minna C. Budlong, field secre- 
tary of the General Alliance, was the 
speaker at the luncheon of Alliance 
women, and Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dean 
of the Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago, 
Ill., speaker at the luncheon of ministers 
and laymen. 

Addresses at the afternoon meeting 
were given by Rey. Edwin C. Palmer of 
the First Unitarian Church of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., whose subject was “The Liberal 
Church, the Intellectual Leader of the Com- 
munity”, and by Rey. W. Rupert Holloway 
of the First Unitarian Church of Madi- 
son, Wis. Mr. Holloway spoke on “Our 
Student Centers”. 

At the final session, which followed a 
dinner presided over by Dr. C. Walker 
Hayes of Rockford, the speakers were 
Rey. Clinton L. Scott of the Universalist 
Church. of Peoria, Ill., and Dr. Snow. 

In beginning his address on “The Min- 
ister of To-morrow”, Dr. Snow described 
the minister of yesterday. He was a spe- 
cialist, in the sense that physicians and 
lawyers are specialists. His specialty was 
the Word of God, which he could read in 
the original tongues, and whose commen- 
taries by learned men he had studied. As 
a specialist in the interpretation of God’s 
Word to the men of his time, his services 
were yalued by them. Now, however, the 
foundation of his specialty has been de- 
stroyed, for except in backward communi- 
ties and communions, men no longer be- 
lieve that they have a specific Word of 
God. The work of the minister of to- 
morrow, therefore, will not be that of a 
specialist. 


“Hee ean the Unitarian church most 
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Dr. Snow predicted that the minister 
would serve the community through the 
church in four ways. The first will be as 
leader of the worship of the community. 
In this service he may be more nearly de- 
scribed as an expert than in any other, for 
he will study and understand the uses of 
the various arts in uplifting men to higher 
altitudes of thought and feeling. 

The second way will be as one of the 
leaders toward the practical realization of 
the ideals of the community. As repre- 
sentative of his church in the community 
he will express its spirit of altruism and 
on occasion will bring his church as an 
organization into the field of effort. 

The third way in which the minister of 
to-morrow will be useful will be in the 
field of personal relationships. He will not 
attempt to usurp the field of the expert in 
healing mental or physical disease, but in 
his contact with his people he will help 
them to solve the perplexing problems 
that constantly arise in families, between 
friends, and between different groups in 
the community. His church, a group of 
reasonably like-minded people, organized 
for a high purpose, is an instrument 
whose possibilities of usefulness are in- 
ealculable. 

The fourth way of service will be from 
his pulpit. Although shorn of his authority 
as interpreter of the Word of God, he can 
meet a real need in interpretation and co- 
ordination of the new and puzzling knowl- 
edge which is becoming the common stock 
of mankind. In this field it is humanly im- 
possible for him to be an expert, but he 
must be intellectually an all-round man, 
capable of discussing from the pulpit in a 
way to command respect from intelligent 
men any problem which needs illumina- 
tion from a religious point of view. 

At the business session Tuesday morn- 
ing the conference voted its approval of 
the suggestion made last year that the 
churches in Wisconsin and Indiana be in- 
vited to join in a tri-state conference. Ben- 
jamin A. Polzin of Evanston was elected 
president; Rey. Phillip A. Mercer of Alton, 
vice-president; and Rey. Walton KE. Cole 
of Chicago, secretary. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted by the conference: 


: all 
Resolved that the Illinois Unitarian 
Conference expresses its sincere ap- 
preciation of the thoughtful plans car- 
ried out by the Church of the Chris- 
tian Union for the entertainment of 
the conference. 


2. 


Whereas, freedom of utterance is a 
recognized Unitarian privilege, and 
editorial freedom fundamental to 
trustworthy journalism, and 

Whereas, the board of trustees of 
THe CHRISTIAN ReGISTER has, by its 
notorious vote of apology, cast reflec- 
tion upon Unitarian policy, and jeop- 
ardized editorial freedom, and 

Whereas, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
under the able and courageous editor- 
ship of Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, has 
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become one of the outstanding reli- 
gious journals in America, 

Therefore be it resolved that the 
Illinois Unitarian Conference pledges 
Editor Dieffenbach its loyal support, 
and expresses its deep regret over the 
misrepresentative action of Tue Rxc- 
ISTER board of trustees. 


3. 


Whereas, the President’s commission 
to investigate the charges brought 
against him by the Navy League has 
proven that these charges were gross 
misrepresentations and unjustified, be 
it hereby 

Resolved that the Illinois Unitarian 
sonference, at its fifty-sixth annual 
session meeting in Rockford, I., 
heartily endorses the President’s atti- 
tude in this specific matter, and be it 
further 

Resolved that we commend the 
President for his strenuous efforts in 
the cause of international under- 
standing. 


4. 


Resolved that the Illinois Unitarian 
Conference, while recognizing the 
necessity of cooperating in a program 
of specific unemployment relief in the 


present crisis, expresses its convic- 
tion that the leadership of the 
churches, both ministers and lay 


leaders, must cooperate in building up 
a publie opinion for enlightened vision 
and intelligent social planning in the 
future, rather than for reliance upon 
private or public charity to meet the 
needs of future economic emergencies. 


In his president’s address, Mr. Polzin 
spoke as follows: 

“We are met in difficult times. Never 
before, perhaps, in the history of this 
country have such large numbers of our 
people faced the future with so much 
anxiety and apprehension. Inexorable eco- 
nomic laws, cruel and relentless in their 
operation, have left destitution, desolation, 
and blank despair in their wake. Poverty 
amidst plenty, misery amidst munificence, 
want and woe amidst wealth [this is the 
drama which we see enacted before us. 
The spectacle of a great nation groping 
blindly for the way out] here is a chal- 
lenge and a responsibility which we can- 
not lightly disregard. i 

“However, the situation is not without 
hope. There are indications that a transi- 
tion is at hand. It may be that we are at 
the dawn of a new era, an era of plain 
living and high thinking, or rather of 
plainer living and more thinking as con- 
trasted with the period that is passing— 
a period of high living and no thinking, 
or very little thinking. 

“The ceaseless, restless seething tide of 
humanity surges onward in the eternal 
quest for the better life. The movement 
which we represent, and which professes 
to embrace the religion of thinking men 
and women has now the opportunity to 
proclaim a new birth of freedom and, by 
constructive leadership point the way to a 
new social order, a social order built upon 
economic justice, human rights, human 
hopes and aspirations. In our emphasis 
upon the worth and importance of the in- 
dividual we must take care that the least 
of these our brethren shall have the fullest 
opportunity for self-realization.” 

DANIEL SAnps, Secretary, 
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Cooperation on the Cape 


Unitarian-Universalist Young People’s 
Federation formed and dual membership 
in Conference voted 

The Cape Cod Conference took two im- 
portant forward steps toward Unitarian- 
Universalist cooperation at its meeting in 
Brewster, Mass., November 2. A Young 


People’s Federation was organized by 
representatives of three Unitarian and 


two Universalist Churches, with Mrs. 
Marjorie Lovejoy of Barnstable, Mass., as 
chairman of a general committee which 
will include a representative from each 
Unitarian and Universalist church on the 
Cape. This Young People’s Federation will 
hereafter have a part in the Conference 
programs, as well as planning for inter- 
church work during the year. 

The second step was the adoption of a 


resolution “that it would be advisable to ~ 


amend the constitution by adding the 
name Universalist to the title of the Con- 
ference, provided two or more of the Uni- 
yersalist churches in the county shall vote 
to become constituent members of the Con- 
ference’. 

All the Universalist churches had been in- 
vited to share in this conference, and 
there were between thirty and forty repre- 
sentatives from the churches at Yarmouth- 
port, Orleans, and Chatham, Mass. Their 
response to this overture was most cordial, 
and it seems likely the intent of the 
resolution can be carried out at the next 
annual meeting. 

At the afternoon meeting, in charge of 
the Brewster Alliance, there were reports 
from the Alliance branches and the mis- 


sion circles. These reports are always 
helpful, and this year there was the 
added interest of learning about the 


women’s work in another fellowship. Rev. 
Nellie B. Alvord of Orleans, who had been 
asked to report on the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention at Buffalo, N.Y., devoted 
most of her time to the work of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. 
It was inspiring to hear of the many kinds 
of educational and social service work 
carried on by this organization. Rey. Anita 
T, Pickett of Barnstable then gave a re 
port of the Unitarian Biennial Conference 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

At the business session, Rev. George 
B. Spurr reported for the committee on 
special summer services, which with the 
cooperation of Dr. Walter R. Hunt, sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, arranged for preaching in the 
Barnstable and Brewster churches by sey- 
eral outstanding leaders. Dr. Hunt ‘was 
present, and spoke with approval of the 
efforts made, the results accomplished, and 
the hope of extending this work another 
year. It was voted to continue the com- 
mittee. 

Rey. Otis F. Alvord of Orleans gave an 
entertaining outline of the history of Uni- 
versalist work on Oape Cod, which was 
flourishing in the days before the Civil 
War, when shipbuilding and seafaring 
maintained a larger population on the 
Cape. In closing, he urged that the spirit 
of adventure which led so many to leave 
New England in the pioneering days, 
should be revived. Rey. J. Ernest Bryant 
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reiterated this challenge, after pointing 
out that the Unitarian churches had no 
such dramatic history as that of the many 
Universalist missions established here in 
the old days. Barnstable and Brewster 
became Unitarian about 1830, but without 
making any record of how, when, or why. 
In Sandwich, the old First Parish was 
divided into Unitarian and Calvinist 
churches, which after nearly a century 
were reunited in the present Federated 
Church. Present needs call for new ad- 
venturing, in the strengthening of all these 
liberal churches, that they may not only 
serve the spiritual and social needs of 
their communities throughout the year, 
but set before the multitudes of vacation 
visitors each summer a rational yet truly 
devotional religion. 

A devotional service was conducted by 
Rey. John M. Trout of Sandwich, Mass., 
and the Conference sermon was delivered 
by Rev. Hugo A. Perdelwitz of Brockton, 
Mass., who spoke out of rich experience of 
the achievement of spiritual unity through 
such acts of fellowship as that contem- 
plated by this Conference. Mr. Perdelwitz 
was for several years pastor of the Union 
Liberal Church in Calais, Me. 


Install Rev. D. H. Ferrell, 
Second Church in Boston 


Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell was installed 
as minister of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., one of the historic Unitarian 
churches, at a service November 1. Mr. 
Ferrell, a graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity, previously served Unitarian churches 
at Brockton, Mass., Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada, and Lynn, Mass. 

Dr. John 8S. Lowe of the Church of the 
Redemption of Boston gave the invocation ; 
Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt of the Harvard 
Congregational Chureh of Brookline gave 
the address of welcome from neighboring 
churches; the Scripture lesson was read 
by Dr. Russell H. Stafford of the Old 
South Church of Boston. After a hymn, 
“Anniversary Hymn’, by Dr. Edward A. 
Horton, who was once a minister of the 
Second Church, Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson 
of the First Parish Church in Dorchester 
presented Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, min- 
ister of the Second Church from 1920 to 
1929. Dr. Shippen gave a short address 
of greeting. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Charles I. Park of the First Church in 
Boston. Charles A. Newhall, chairman of 
the standing committee, then led the con- 
gregation in the act of installation, and 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Milton gave the 
prayer of installation. Benediction was 
pronounced by Mr. Ferrell. 

Mr. Ferrell was installed into a pulpit 
made famous by a long line of celebrated 
ministers. The Second Church was the 
first and only settlement of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who sueceeded as minister 
Henry Ware. Cotton Mather was its min- 
ister for thirty-three years and Increase 
and Samuel Mather were also its min- 
isters. Robert L. Collier, Edward A. 
Horton and Thomas Van Ness formed an 
eminent triumvirate at the close of the 
last century. 
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Proctor Academy Notes 


Prof. Charles G. Daggett of Capetown 
University, South Africa, addressed the 
students of the Proctor Academy, An- 
dover, N.H., at a school assembly, Novem- 
ber 14. He told a great many things about 
Africa, especially the “modernizing” 
which has been carried on by the British. 
His tales of hunting in the jungle ap- 
pealed particularly to the younger boys. 
After the assembly he met with the lower 
junior school, which has been centering 
its attention this term on Africa. 


xeorge L. Plympton, for thirty-five 
years headmaster of Tilton School and 
now teacher of Latin at Wilbraham Acad- 
emy, gave an illustrated lecture on “The 
Passion Play at Oberammergau”, Novem- 
ber 15. Mr. Plympton showed slides which 
pictured the play in vivid detail—pictures 
taken during his visits in Oberammergau 
in 1910, 1922 and 1930. His personal ac- 
quaintance with many members of the 
cast during these years enhanced the 
value of the lecture, which was attended 
by all the resident students and staff as 
well as by many townspeople. 


The annual football banquet was held 
in a Concord restaurant, November 13. 
After dinner, the party of twenty-eight 
attended the movies. Football letters were 
awarded to the following: Harry H. 
Rivers, captain, of Andover, N.H.; Wil- 
liam O. Paine of Cambridge, Mass. ; Stuart 
H. Rogers of Glen Ridge, N.J.; Joel M. 
Wells of Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Lester 
M. Start, Jr., of Worcester, Mass.; A. H. 
Porter-Shirley of Providence, R.I.; Robert 
O. Sylvia of West Medford, Mass.; Wil- 
liam F. Miller, Jr., of Andover; Richard 
S. Kidder of New London, Conn.; William 
C. Stanley of New London; James A. 
Knowlton of New London; R. Sherman 
Glass, manager, of Greenwood, Mass.; 
Harry E. Burnham of Andover; Bernard 
R. Lyon of Danbury; Felix F. Bertagna 
of Wilmot, N.H.; Caesar J. Bertagna of 
Wilmot. 


Holland L. Dresser, a recent graduate 
of the University of New Hampshire, has 
been appointed basket ball coach for the 
coming season. 


On Armistice Day the International 
Amity Club had charge of the assembly 
program. The president, A. H. Porter- 
Shirley, spoke briefly for international 
peace stating that too many pepole were 
looking toward world war rather than 
world peace. Arline R. Andrews read 
extracts from an address recently given 
by W. R. Castle, under-secretary of state, 
on “Disarmament”. Edith M. Prescott 
gave some startling figures regarding the 
cost of the World War. Harry BE. Burn- 
ham read from President Hoover’s ad- 
dress before the International Chamber 
of Commerce last May. 


Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster, gave the 
sermon on ‘“Laymen’s Sunday”, November 
15, at Kennebunk, Me. He was assisted 
in the service by Frederick B. Tolles, ’82. 
The preceding evening Mr. Wetherell spoke 
to the Kennebunk young people’s society. 
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Dr. Amandus H. Norman 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


[From a tribute to an eminent Unitarian] 


ister of the Nora Free Christian 

Church of Hanska, Minn., who died 
November 14, was born in Stange, Nor- 
way, June 5, 1865. In 1892, he graduated 
from the Meadville Theological School, 
where he had gone to prepare himself for 
the Unitarian ministry. The following year 
he spent at further study at the Harvard 
Divinity School, and in September, 1893, 
was ordained as a Unitarian minister and 
installed in the Free Christian Church, 
Minneapolis. He served this church until 
November, 1895, and returned later for a 
further period of service from November, 
1899, to May, 1906. Meanwhile, he had 
also been serving as minister of the 
church in Hanska, so that at the time of 
his death he was in the thirty-ninth year 
of. service in that position. 
In these days of short pastorates, a min- 
istry such as his in Hanska would be 
notable merely for the number of years 
through which it extended. But Dr. Nor- 
man’s work in this community was out- 
standing chiefly because of its quality. 
For nearly forty years he built himself 
into the church of which he was the head 
with a complete disregard of self and a 
whole-hearted devotion to the cause in 
which he believed; and the fruits of this 
ministry have been multiplied over and 
over again through the years until to-day 
his influence in the local. community, in 
this whole part of the state, and in- 
directly all over the country, is strong and 
enduring. To understand the depth and 
power of this influence we must consider 
the quality and character of the man 
himself. 

In attempting to describe Dr. Norman, 
perhaps the first quality that comes to 
mind is his passion for liberty. He came 
of a freedom-loving people to whom tyr- 
anny in any form has been intolerable 
through many centuries. From his earliest 
childhood, he had imbibed the spirit of the 
Norse mountains and experienced deeply 
the great tradition of Norse independence. 
He loved liberty in matters political, but 
he also loved it in the realm of the mind. 
Even more unbearable than tyranny of the 
bodies of men was tryanny of their free- 
dom to think, and Dr. Norman was al- 
ways a valiant fighter for this intellectual 
liberty which he considered one of the 
inalienable rights of men. 

In the realm of religion, this love of 
liberty naturally brought him in contact 
with that stream of American religious 
experience that is commonly called “lib- 
eral’. He well knew the story of the Pil- 
grim Fathers and their determined quest 
for a new home where they might worship 
God according to their own consciences. 
When he discovered that the spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers was still alive in Ameri- 
ean life and that the Unitarian church of 
the country existed to foster and pro- 
mote this spirit he naturally and inevit- 
ably allied himself with it. 

He was a convinced Unitarian, almost 
a dogmatic Unitarian, so firmly did he 
believe that the principles of Unitarian- 


; [): Amandus Halvydan Norman, min- 
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ism are the only solid foundation upon 
which the life of a free church can safely 
and securely be built. 

Not only did his fellow Unitarians re- 
gard him highly for his services to the 
cause of free religion, but they also recog- 
nized his extraordinary gifts as a scholar 
and man of letters. When the Meadville 
Theological School conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of divinity, the action 
was universally acclaimed as eminently 
fitting and appropriate. Dr. Norman main- 
tained the rather old-fashioned ideals of 
a scholarly ministry, during a period when 
scholarship has often seemed of less im- 
portance than “business efficiency” in the 
ministry. Few ministers anywhere, even 
at the great centers of learning, have had 
libraries superior to the one which he 
assembled slowly and carefully in the par- 
sonage on Mount Pisquah. Merely to glance 
over the shelves and to read the titles 
of the books which he thought worthy of 
a place in his collection gives one a sense 
of his sound and scholarly interest in the 
intellectual aspects of religion. 

Nor was he merely interested in tech- 
nical theology. His scholarly sympathies 
swept over the whole range of literature 
and he was thoroughly at home in the 
fields of history, the drama, the novel, 
and poetry. His own literary gifts were 
very considerable, as those who know 
“Mere Lys” and his translations of many 
hymns will at once agree. This fall at 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Nora 
Church, he read a paper on Kristofer 
Janson which made a profound impression 
upon all who heard it for its depth of in- 
sight and purity of expression. It is to be 
hoped that this scholarly and charming 
lecture may find its way into print in the 
near future. 

Another outstanding quality of Dr. 
Norman’s life was his vigorous and out- 
spoken Americanism. He believed with all 
his heart in the free institutions of this 
republic, and he believed that there is no 
duty more imperative than their support 
and defense. 

But after all, it will be chiefly as a 
friend that he will be remembered and 
mourned. The strong, vigorous handclasp, 
the clear, penetrating glance of his keen 
eyes under their shaggy brows, the white 
hair that gave him an appearance of al- 
most patriarchal authority—these are 
parts of an unforgettable picture. Mever 
hesitating to condemn what seemed to him 
unworthy, never willing to compromise on 
any essential moral principle, he was al- 
ways tender and gracious in his dealing 
with other people. He said of himself once 
that he was not in the habit of wearing 
his heart on his sleeve, and he did not 
belong among the people who find easy 
and fulsome expression for their deeper 
emotions. Nevertheless, those who knew 
him and loved him were aware of the 
depth of his love for his fellow men and 
of that special affection which he reserved 
for his friends. By his death we have 
suffered an irreparable loss, but his mem- 
ory will continue to bless all who knew 
him so long as.they live. As for the hill- 
top on which the church and parsonage 
stand, his spirit will ever be the dominant 
inspiration of all who seek that shrine of 
religious freedom. 
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Disagreement and the Doctors 
(Continued from page 932) 
dened by the lingering cruelties and 
hatreds among mankind,—this faith, it is 
admitted, can only be held in the face 
of difficulties, but the difficulties of un- 
faith are still greater. If evil is a prob- 
lem for theism, the existence of noble 
and beautiful spiritual personalities is an 
insuperable difficulty in the way of athe- 
ism or materialism or of any view which 
denies the existence in the universe of a 
source of thought and-love and moral 
idealism. Furthermore, and this considera- 
tion I think throws some light on the 


problem, good and eyil are not on a 
parity, even though the two terms are 


often connected as if they were. Good is 
surely more fundamental than evil. A man 
could not be one hundred per cent. sick, 
though he might be one hundred per cent. 
well. Much evil in the world is a parasite 
upon good. But after all, faith does not 
wait, and never has waited, not since 
Job’s time or long before, for an explana- 
tion of the existence of evil in order to 
justify its own presence and function. It 
is a venture, a moral trust in reality, and 
not the result of a syllogism. The wisdom 
of the ages seems to me expressed in the 
maxim, “Work as if all depended upon 
you and trust as if all were secure in the 
power of God.” 

Grorer R. Dopson. 


St. Louis, Mo, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The Third Con- 
gregational Society (Church of the Unity) 
has received $5,000 by the will of Miss 
Clara F. Hall. 


BE .c08tes, settee, BM aettee,, settee, BB weetee, weetee, Em 
No-one ever gets 


enough BOOKS 


for Christmas! 


GREAT COMPANIONS, Compiled by Robert 
French Leavens. 


A book to live with, from eighteen to eighty. 
The highest thought of humanity gathered into 
a book that anyone, from the boy or girl at 
college to grandfather, will treasure. $3.00. 


ONE THOUSAND SAYINGS OF HISTORY, 
by Walter Fogg. 

Especially valuable for the man or woman 

who teaches, writes, or speaks, but fasci- 

nating reading for anyone. Colorful stories of 

the origin of famous “‘sayings’’. $5.00. 


NINETY YEARS AT THE ISLES OF 
SHOALS, by Oscar Laighton. 


Meeting “Uncle Oscar’, as the 
have come to call Mr. Laighton, with his 
snow-white beard and red cheeks, is like 
finding Santa Claus again. The Isles of Shoals, 
seen through the twinkle of his blue eyes, 
makes a perfect gift for anyone who has 
known the magic of these islands. $1.60. 
A MODERN THEISM, by Minot Simons, D.D. 
Every chapter of this book carries a definite 
message concerning some of the baffling 
mysteries of human experience, inspires a 
positive, instead of a negative, attitude 
towards them, and points out the dawn of 
fuller understanding, as we climb the path 
of moral endeavor and of truth seeking. $175. 


At all bookstores 
Tun BEACON PrRuSS, INC., Publishers, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Islanders 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Go DEEP enough, 
there is 
MUSIC 
everywhere. 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rev. Charles R. Joy, admin- 
istrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, subject, “The 
World Sweep of Liberalism’, 4.30 P.M. 
Sunday, Station WBZA, 990 kilocycles— 
302.8 meters. 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. James 
Gordon Gilkey of the South Congrega- 
tional Church of Springfield, Mass., 12.15 
p.M., Tuesday—Friday, Station WNAC, 
1230 kilocycles—243.8 meters. (The Sun- 
day morning address of Dr. John Carroll 
Perkins of King’s Chapel and the Monday 
noon organ recital of Raymond C. Robin- 
son, will not be broadcast.) 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 


ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, Station 
WMAQ. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, 4 p.m. Sunday, 
Station WSMK. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rey. Charles Graves, 
11 a.m. Sunday, Station WDRC. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles 
—254.1 meters. 

Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 P.M. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
11 a.m. Sunday, Station WNBH. 

Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WIFBL, -1360 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Called to Stockton, Calif. 

M. Vickland, who was 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Fresno, Calif., from 1928-1931, has 
been called to the First Unitarian Church 
of Stockton, Calif. Mr. Vickland grad- 
uated from the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry in 1928. 


Rey. Clarence 


New York Crry.—During November a 
series of Wednesday evening conferences 
on “Health and Inner Control” was con- 
ducted at the Church of the Saviour of 
Brooklyn by Dr. Horatio W. Dresser, au- 
thor of many books on psychology. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 


Chicago Berkeley 
ie 


you believe in the educational, char- 
acter-building and church-strength- 
ening work being done by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S’ LEAGUE, 
and are not a member, why not be- 
come one? If there is no chapter in 
your community, you can join as a 
member-at-large,— dues $1 a year. 


Any man of good character over 16 years of age, re- 
gardless of church affiliation, may become a member. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five BEAcoNn StT., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rrv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
EK. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
Sehool’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
The Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 

B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 

Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opened September 23rd. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE curistian 


UNION GYMNASIUM 


FOR 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


4 


‘Cedar 
‘December 9, from three to six o’clock, for 
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| PERSONALS 


A daughter, Frances Moseley, was born 
to Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth C: Walker of 
Cambridge, Mass., November 18. Mr. 
Walker is junior minister of the Arling- 
ton Street Church of Boston. 


Rev. Walter S. Swisher of the Wellesley 
Hills (Mass.) Unitarian Church is re- 
covering from an operation. 


An. English edition of ‘India in Bond- 
age’, by Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., is soon to be published by 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., of London 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the re- 
ligious education department of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and Mrs. 
Sharp announce the birth of a son, Wait- 
stil H. Sharp, Jr., November 14. 


Rev. William Safford Jones of the 
South Church of Portsmouth, N.H., 
preached to the student body of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy in the Phillips 
Church, Exeter, N.H., October 4. 


Rey. W. H. Gysan of the People’s Lib- 
eral Church of Kalamazoo, Mich., is gen- 
eral chairman of a committee of fifty 
Kalamazoo citizens of all faiths which 
sponsored a city-wide meeting on dis- 
armament, October 25. He has accepted 
reappointment on the Mayor’s Unemploy- 
ment Committee, and as chairman of the 
relief department gathered over a thou- 
sand bundles of clothing for the unem- 
ployed through the cooperation of the 
thirteen parent-teacher associations of 
which he is city president. 


G. Paul van Dam Appointed 


Dr. L. J. van Holk, Secretary of the 
International Association of Liberal 
Churches, writes to Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
under date of October 30th in part as 
follows: : 

“At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee [of the Association] in Paris, it 
was decided that the finances of our Asso- 
ciation should no longer be administered 
by one of the assistant secretaries but by 
a layman. Accordingly we are glad to 
announce that we have found a man who 
gives every form of guarantee and he is 
fit for the task, G. Paul van Dam. Mr. 
van Dam is generally estimated an ex- 
cellent business man. He lives at Amster- 
dam, and is willing to take care of the 
finances without any compensation. Fle 
retired from active business a few years 
ago, and his studies in economics will 
allow him enough spare time to give to 
the Association all the attention that it 
needs. He began his services on October 1.” 


Tuckerman School Sale 
The Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., 
will hold a sale of articles suitable for 
Christmas gifts at the school, 33 West 
Street, on Wednesday afternoon, 
the benefit of the school. Tea will be 
served. 
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New England Home ior Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
ourhelp. Hxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? ; 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


RUG WANTED 


measuring not over 6 feet by 9 feet 
for a bed-room in the Frances Merry 
Barnard Home, the Unitarian home for 
aged women. 


W. FORBES ROBERTSON, Clerk 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Now available for the millions who have 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigerators 
Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


——>—EEE— 

REV. WILLIAM A. WOOD, Framingham, 
Mass., will -book appointments for his 
popular address, 

“What Is the Matter with the 

, United States?” 
already given twenty-six times. Terms and 
references on request. 


Critical and Creative 


The NewyHumanist 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Religion and Culture 
H. Buschman, Editor. E. H. Wilson, Managing Editor. 
Subscription per year, $1.00— Per Copy, 20c 


14 West First Street - DAYTON, OHIO 


Give Books this Year 


Great Companions. 


1000 Sayings of History. 


Ninety Years at the 
Isles of Shoals. 


A Modern Theism. 


At all bookstores 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston - - Massachusetts 


948 


PLEASANTRIES 


“The Bantus”, says a professor, “are a 
pygmy tribe, seldom exceeding three feet 
six inches in stature. They are very good- 
tempered.” They have to be. 

—Hverybody’s Weekly. 


An editor returned a manuscript. The 
author wrote back making this inquiry, 
“Was the article too long?’ The editor 
answered, “It was too long, too wide, and 
too thick.” e. 


“I hope”, said an English gentleman to 
Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, “that 
you will be able to do something for the 
“miserable poor in London.” “I hope so’, 
replied Mr. Moody, “and I hope also to 
do something for the miserable rich.” 


Extract from a woman’s magazine: “I 
have in my wardrobe a little blue cloth 
frock which has grown too tight for me.” 
Observe, says The Manchester Guardian, 
that the frock has grown. Its owner, of 
course, has remained precisely her old and 
sylph-like self. 


She was very well dressed, and, as she 
walked into the fashionable milliner’s 
shop, the manageress herself came for- 
ward to serve her. “I see by. your adver- 
tisement”, she said, “that you have just 
received two thousand hats from Paris.” 
“Yes, madam’’, the respectful manageress 
informed her. “Good’’, said the girl, tak- 
ing off her hat,,“I wish to try them on.” 

: —Pearson's. 


Why were the saints, saints? Because 
[says an unknown sage] they were cheer- 
ful when it was difficult to be cheerful, 
patient when it was difficult to be patient, 
and because they pushed on when they 
wanted to stand still, and kept silent 
when they wanted to talk, and were agree- 
able when they wanted to be disagreeable. 
That was all. It was quite simple, and 
always will be. 


The doctor of a country village had two 
children who were acknowledged by the 
inhabitants as being the prettiest little 
girls in the district. While the two chil 
dren were out walking one day, they hap- 
pened to pass quite near two small boys: 
one lived in the village and the other was 
a visitor. “I say”, said the latter to his 
friend, “who are those two little girls?” 
“They are the doctor’s children’, replied 
the village boy. “He always keeps the best 
for himself.’’—Montreal Star. 


The other day a certain parishioner 
said to his rector: “Tell me, how does the 
church get into debt?’ “It seems to me”, 
said he, ‘that the vestry, all men of 
common sense, should run the parish 
affairs in a more business-like way.” Said 
the minister: “Your question is easily 
answered. It’s very  simple—nothing 
easier. Here is the answer: Given a group 
of members who make no pledge to the 
church, another group who waits until the 
end of the year to pay its pledges, still 
another group who pledges something and 
never pays it, and still others who pay 
considerably less to the church than they 
do for movies, candy, or cigars, and you 
have a church that can never stay out of 
debt. Ask me something hard, good 
friend.”-—Church Times. 


HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL - BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House - 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. _ Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


STAR ISLAND 
APPEALS TO YOUTH 


“The power of the waves beating upon the 
rocks surges into our souls. We feel ourselves 
lifted upon a friendly tide of mutual aspiration 
and purpose, re-enforced by the favorable 
winds of a Divine Providence. | Communion 
and fellowship, high thinking and simple living, 
—these are the richness of a Star Island ex- 
perience. It is a sunrise of the inner life that 
brings to us new vision, greater strength, and 
abiding love.” 


Dana McLean Greeley, 
President, Young People’s Religious Union. 
Next month we shall hear from Dr. Snow. 


the finest place 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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~ Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS-_ 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.~—-FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Parks, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11°4.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.a. Hour 
of Organ Musie 4.30 p.m. Communion service 
immediately after morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. All seats free at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 9.30 
A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel House. 
11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr. 
Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. Week- 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday and Friday, 
Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D.D., South Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 Aa.m., Church School; 11 a.m. Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.mM., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. . 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.M. Hvening service 7.30 P.M. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA.—Unitarian Church 
(1928) Meeting in Women’s Federal Club Build- 
ing, Horatio and Brevard Streets. Morning sery- 
ice at 11 A.M. Minister, Rev. Carlyle Summer- 
bell, D.D. Residence, 205 Beach Place. Winter 
Tourists invited to encourage the liberal move- 
senk by attendance and by signing the Guest 

ook. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 

Rute card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Situation as companion by woman 
experienced in nursing and housekeeping. Free 
to travel. References exchanged. Address C—174, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 

FOR SALE—aAttractive house near Boston, in 
good condition; two-car garage; grounds; 
garden ; fruit; low taxes; moderate price; near 
Unitarian Church and excellent school for 
boys. Address BE. H. CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED SITUATION—as companion and per- 
sonal assistant by refined, unencumbered 
American widow, forty-five, healthy, cheerful, 
dependable, Good reader, sewer, shopper, 
amanuensis. Will travel. Experienced. Refer- 
ences. Mrs. Fuller, 323 Back Bay Post-Office, 
Boston, Mass. Telephone: Circle 8405. 


WANTED—GUESTS. Come to New Orleans, 
La.! Perfect winter climate. City of unfailing in- 
terest and charm. Unitarian, with roomy house, 
admirably located, solicits guests. Reference: 
Rev. George Kent. Address Miss ADELE PLATT, 
1725 Napoleon Avenue. 


BOOKS 
“14,000 MILES—A Carriage and Two Women.” 
By Frances 8. Howe. Private sale only. Price, 
$1.50; postpaid. Address Miss Hows, 60 Mt. 
Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. . 


